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Hotes. 


THE LORD OF BURLEIGH AND SARAH 
HOGGINS, 

The subject of “the peasant countess,” Sarah 
Hoggins, and her marriage in the parish church of 
Bolas, in Shropshire, with a then quite unknown 
and mysterious stranger, who afterwards turned 
out to be heir presumptive to the earldom of 
Exeter, and who succeeded to it, has been dis- 
cussed in your columns on several occasions. A 
good deal of very interesting information has in 
this manner been communicated; but I do not 
notice that any one has taken the trouble to go to 
the fountain-head for facts. It occurred to me 
lately that, even after the lapse of a hundred years, 
something might be gleaned from the registers and 
the parish books which would throw light on the 
very romantic story told by the Poet Laureate in 
‘The Lord of Burleigh.’ With that object I 
recently went over to Bolas, and will now com- 
municate the results. 

Those who are interested in the subject will be 
pleased to learn that the little church of Bolas 
the by no means “great” (though it is called so) 
is in internal arrangement (pews, altar, altar-rails) 
apparently very much in the same condition now 
as it was when this marriage took place. On 
examining the register I found that on April 13, 


1790, there were married in this church, by the | 





Rev. Cresswell Tayleur, John Jones and Sarah 
Hoggins, in the presence of John Pickers and 
Sarah Adams, witnesses. No description is given 
of either party. The marriage was by licence. It 
is common knowledge that the real name of John 
Jones was Henry Cecil ; but if proof be wanted it 
will be found in the parish books of Bolas, from 
which I shall make a few quotations later on. At 
this date the bridegroom was thirty years of age, 
and the bride, baptized at Bolas June 28, 1773, 
was not quite seventeen. 

It will be noticed that neither of the bride’s 
parents signed the register. They were both living; 
but whether both could write or not I cannot say. 
The father, however, could, as he had been ap- 
pointed overseer in 1785, and was again appointed 
in 1794, and could write well. I cannot under- 
stand how the father, if present, and able, as he 
was, to write, did not sign the register. The con- 
sent of the parents must, I think, be assumed, as 
without it the marriage, being by licence, would 
have been absolutely null and void under Lord 
Hardwicke’s Act, which was then in force, Still 
the father, though consenting, might not have 
approved of the marriage. Mr. “John Jones” 
was by no means considered at the time the great 
match he ultimately turned out to be; in fact, he 
was looked upon as a highwayman. Probably 
Sarah’s father thought she was doing a very rash 
thing in marrying him. 


I made two careful traciugs of the bride’s sig- 


nature. The name “Sarah Hoggins,” written in 
fall, is not at all badly written. The letters 
are fairly well formed, and the signature is 
apparently that of a young woman, decently 
educated, who, besides being able to read and 
write (probably only a little), could put her hand 
to a good day’s work with a scrubbing brush, and 
do it well. 

I was fortunate enough to find, with the assist- 
ance of the rector, the Rev. J. Miller, preserved in 
the belfry of the church, the rate-books and books 
of account of the parish for the period comprising 
the marriage and a few years before and after. 
Mr. “ John Jones” first appears as a ratepayer in 
the rate-book of Bolas for the year ending May, 
1790, in which he is rated at the sum of 7s. 10}d. 
It is noticeable that in this and in the following rate 
he is described as “Mr,”’ Jones—a distinction given 
to no one else except to the rector and a large rate- 
payer. Were they a little afraid of, and anxious 
to keep in with, the supposed highwayman? Later 
on he becomes “John Jones, Esqre.,” and subse- 
quently (1793-4) “the Right Honble, the Earl of 
Exeter.” Here, therefore, there is ample proof of 
identity with the John Jones mentioned in the 
register. In this rate the earl is rated at 6s. 4$d., 
and his father-in-law, Thomas Hoggins, at 7s. 10d. 
I examined the rate-books as far down as the com- 
mencement of 1797, and always found his lordship 
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paying these small sums for rates, and his father- 
in-law paying the same sum or a few pence over. 
The amount in the pound appears to have been 
sixpence. Mr. Jones’s holding must therefore have 
been about 16/. rateable value, which would fairly 
enough represent the yearly value of the small house 
he is known to have built at Bolas, and to which 
he took his wife. Ido not find any evidence in 
these books bearing out the statement, which I 
have frequently met with, that he ever served the 
office of overseer or churchwarden. 

The date of the marriage is startling, for at that 
time (April 13, 1790) Henry Cecil was already a 
married man, and his wife was living. The private 
Act of Parliament dissolving his first marriage and 
enabling him to marry again only received the royal 
assent in June, 1791. The peerages agree in this, 
and they also agree in giving the date of the second 
marriage as October 3, 1791. This would fit in 
very nicely ; but, unfortunately, that date is not 
the date of the marriage at Bolas. The following 
are the material dates and facts connected with the 
first marriage, taken from the Act 31 George IIL, 
cap. 68 (private and personal). On May 23, 1776, 
Henry Cecil married Miss Emma Vernon, a lady 
of considerable fortune, the annual rental of her 
property being 1,974/. 7s. 04d. In this her hus- 
band was given a life interest after the death of his 
wife. He also himself settled considerable property 
to the uses of the marriage, gave her an allowance 
of 1,0001. a year pin-money, and a jointure, after 
his death, of 1,500/. a year. The family jewels 
(heirlooms, going with the title) seem also to have 
been handed over to her. The parties lived together 
until the month of June, 1789, when the wife eloped 
with the Rev. William S—d. There was one son 
born of the marriage in 1777, who died an infant. 
In Easter term, 1790, just about the date of the 
second marriage, Henry Cecil brought an action in 
the King’s Bench against the Rev. William S—d, 
and obtained 1,000/. damages. In June of the 
same year (after the Bolas marriage) he commenced 
proceedings in the Consistory Court for a divorce, 
and on March 2, 1791, he obtained a definitive 
sentence of divorce “from bed and board.” This, 
of course, would not dissolve the marriage or en- 
able him to marry again; an Act of Parliament 
alone could do that. Accordingly in the session 
of Parliament commencing November 26, 1790, 
and ending June 10, 1791, Henry Cecil applied 
for and obtained a private Act of Parliament, 
whereby the marriage with Emma Vernon was 
“from thenceforth” dissolved, and it was enacted 
that it should be lawful for the said Henry Cecil, 
“at any time or times thereafter,” to contract 
matrimony. The Act legalized the children of the 
second Ty +4 dealt with the settled estates, 

ed to the husband his life interest in the 

t wife’s property, and took from the first wife 
her pin-money, her jointure, and her jewels. 








They royal assent to this Act would not be given 
until quite the end of the session ; but the exact 
date is not endorsed on the roll, it not being the 
practice at that time to make this endorsement, 
Instead, there was a legal fiction in force that when 
once the royal assent had been given to an Act of 
Parliament it reverted back to the first day of the 
session, and took effect from then, unless other. 
wise expressed in the Act. The earliest effect that 
this Act could possibly have would therefore be 
from November 26, 1790, the first day of the 
session, more than seven months after the Bolas 
marriage, this being the day not merely to which 
the previous session had been adjourned, but the 
day of the first meeting of a new Parliament 
after a general election. With the utmost wish to 
do so, 1 am quite unable to take this Act further 
back than November 26, 1790. The conclusion 
seems to me inevitable that the Bolas marri 
was not a valid one; and if further peeet Te 
necessary, I think it is to be found in this, that 
the descendants of Sarah Hoggins do not claim 
under this marriage, but under a second one, 
celebrated on October 3, 1791, but where I do not 
know. Granting this second marriage, there 
necessarily falls to the ground a large portion of 
the romance attending the story as told by the 
Poet Laureate. It is exceedingly unlikely that 
Henry Cecil would have married a second time 
under the same false name he used at first, as 
children were coming, and it would be important 
there should be no doubt as to their legitimacy; 
besides, there was the question whether the con- 
sent of parents had ever been legally given to the 
first marriage. The second would probably be 
after banns, which would get over the difficulty as 
to consent, or by special licence, in both of which 
cases his — name would be given. Besides, 
his wife could scarcely have consented, eighteen 
months after being married at Bolas, to go through 
the ceremony again without asking and knowing 
the reason why. The probability is that at this 
date, October 3, 1791, if not earlier, she knew all 
about her husband’s position, and all about his 
(and her) future prospects. 

There were at least two children born at Bolas 
in the little house which “ Mr. Jones” built, and 
to which he took his wife—Sophia, born Feb 
ruary 23, 1792 (she became Lady Sophia), and 
Henry, who was baptized January 3, and buried 
May 29, 1793. This residence in and birth and 
burial of children at Bolas does not quite agree 
with the movements of the parents as given by the 
Poet Laureate. : 

As the residence in Bolas of “ Mr, Jones,” 
both before and after the marriage, much has bee 
written, and here we get into the realm of fiction. 
It seems to be agreed, however, that his long and 
mysterious absences, his command of money, and 
the general suspicious circumstances under 
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he lived, made his neighbours look upon him as a 
highwayman. His wife would, of course, be quite 
unable to account for these disappearances. She, 

sor thing, would be the last to know their cause. 
They must have been numerous, for when a man 
has on his bands in succession, compressed within 
the fourteen months following after his second 
marriage, (1) an action for crim. con., (2) a suit in 
the Ecclesiastical Court for a divorce from his first 
wife, and (3) a Bill in Parliament to enable him to 
marry again (the wife he had already married once), 
there would be ample reason for many and pro- 
longed absences. I scarcely remember, even in 
fiction, to have come across a case quite on all fours 
with this. 

It is not a little odd that after “Mr. Jones” 
succeeded to the title and estates, which he did in 
1794, his rating at Bolas should have continued. 
Rating implies occupation. Why should the earl 
have continued his occupation of the small house 
he had built at Bolas? Yet he did so until some 
time between May, 1797, and May, 1798, when in 
the books the Rev. Mr. Taylor comes to be rated 
for property “late the Earl of Exeter.” Is it pos- 
sible that after all ‘‘ the peasant countess” did not 
go to Burleigh House for some two or three years 
at least after the great change in her circumstances, 
but that she remained at Bolas with her own people? 
There is quite sufficient to countenance this idea. 
That she went to Burleigh later on is, of course, 
admitted, for some of her children were born there, 
and she herself died at Burleigh in 1797. 

I ascertained in the village that there is now no 
one of the name of Hoggins living in Bolas. The 
father and mother both lived to see their daughter 
become Countess of Exeter, and to know of, if they 
never actually saw, the heir she gave birth to. 
Both father and mother died in the same year, 
1796, a few months only before their daughter. 
There appears to have been one other child, 
brother of ‘‘the peasant countess,” who was born 
at Bolas in 1770, but who died immediately after- 
wards. The cottage in which the parents and the 
“village maiden” lived, and from which she was 
married, is now pulled down. It stood close to 
the church, and its site is supposed to form part of 
the site of the present village schools. 

The little house at Bolas, half a mile or so from 
that village, which “Mr. Jones” built, and to 
which he took his wife, and where their children 
were born, might now, in comparison, almost be 
called a great one. It is known as Burleigh Villa. 
A whole wing, and I think a story also, have been 
added, and stables and out-buildings. What with 
these, and plantations, and a carriage drive, the 
Place seems to have been altered beyond all 
recognition, if it were possible for any one to see 
it now who knew it when it was built. 

_ Between the story sung by the Poet Laureate in 
his romantic poem ‘The Lord of Burleigh’ and the 





actual facts there thus seems to be but little in 
common. They certainly start together with the 
marriage of the village maiden in the church of 
her native parish (but the marriage turns out to be 
no marriage), and they end together in the death 
of the countess at “ Burleigh House, near Stamford 
Town”; but even here they do not quite agree; 
for whilst the poet would have us to believe she 
died of a decline consequent on an honour being 
thrust upon her “unto which she was not born,” 
stern fact makes it far more probable that she died 
in child-birth, as it is certain she died within four- 
teen days after the birth of her youngest son. 
W. O. Woopatt. 
Scarborough. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BEAUTY THEORIES, 
(See 6 S, viii, 183, 243, 302, 382.) 
A vague memory remains with me of coming 
across, some years ago, a rough definition of 
beauty—that which cannot be caricatured. Can 





any reader supply a reference to this definition? 
The following title notes are all that I have been 
able to find since the latest reference above. Notes 
of any omissions are wanted. 


Mendelssohn (Moses), An Essay on Edmund Burke's 
Philosophical Enquiry into the Origin of our Ideas of 
the Sublime and Beautiful, Published by Dr, Gustav 
Karpeles in the Vossische Zeitung, Berlin, on the cen- 
tenary of the death of M. M., January 4, 1836. 

Hegel (G. W. F.). The Introduction to Hegel’s Philo- 
sophy of Fine Art. Translated from the German, with 
notes and prefatory essay, by Bernard Bosanquet, M.A. 
London, Kegan Paul, Trench & Co., 1, Paternoster Square, 
1886, 8vo., pp. 34and 176. M. 

Coleridge (8. T.). Sketch of a Conversation between 
8. T. Coleridge and J. Kenyon, in the Autograph of 
8. T. C., and signed by J. K. Printed from the manu- 
script (which belonged to Robert Browning) in the 
Academy, London, August 15, 1885, p. 104. 

Schnaase (Carl J. F.). The Source of the Beautiful. 
A translation of the first chapter of his ‘ History of Art,’ 
by D. Cady Eaton. Being an article in the New Eng- 
lander, New Haven, Conn,, U.S.A., January, 1885, 
vol. xliv. (or viii.) pp. 13-24. M. 

Bascom (John). sthetics; or, the Science of Beauty. 
Potter, Ainsworth & Co., New York and Chicago. 
Entered 1871, 8vo., pp. 8 and 268, 7s, 6d. 

Hunt (Hy. Geo. B.). An Initiatory Inquiry into the 
Philosophy of Beauty. London, printed for the author by 
Cassell, Petter & Galpin, 1871, 12mo., pp. 32, price 6d, M. 

Pauer (Ernst). The Elements of the Beautiful in 
Music. London and New York, Novello, Ewer & Co.,, 
1877, 8vo., pp. 48 and wrapper, price ls, Being one of 
a series, Novello, Ewer & Co.’s “ Music Primers.” M. 

Lotze (Rud. Herm.). Outlines of Msthetics. Dictated 
Portions of the Lectures of H. Lotze, Translated and 
edited by G. T. Ladd. Boston, Mass., U.S.A., Ginn & 
Co., 1886, 8vo., pp. 8 and 114. Being part v. of Lotze’s 
* Outlines of Philosophy.’ M. 

Blackie (J. 8.). The Philosophy of the Beautiful. 
Being an article in the oe ged Review, London, 
June, 1883, vol. xliii. pp. 813-830. 

Blackie (J. S.). Lecture on Beauty at Roslin on 
January 20, 1887. 

Barber (Reginald). The Subjective Theory of Beauty. 
Being an article in the Manchester Quarterly, a Journal 
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Published for the Manchester 


Literature and Art. 
Club by JohnHeywood, Manchester and London, 
8yo., No. 23, July, 1887, 1s., vol. vi. pp. 250-267. M. : 
Wylde (Henry). The Evolution of the Beautiful in 
Sound. A Treatise in Two Sections, tracing up the 
Origin, History, and Gradual Evolution of the Modern 
Series of Musical Sounds from the most Ancient Periods, 
through the Greek, Ecclesiastical, and Medieval Ages, 
to the Present Time. John Heywood, Deansgate and 
Ridgefield, Manchester ; 11, Paternoster Buildings, Lon- 
don, 1888, 8vo., pp. 10 and 334. M. 
Foster (Joe Edgar). The Battle of Death. London, 
Digby & Long, 18, Bouverie Street, E.C. (18881), 8vo., 
P i and 206 and wrapper, price ls. 6d. Being “ St. 
ames’s Hall Lectures,” second series, pp. 27-61, 
*Beauty.” M. 
Ellis (Mrs. C.). The Beautiful in Nature and Art (?). 
Frep. W. Foster. 


Neckinger Mills, 8.E. 





Sr, Anprew Unpersnart Caurcu.— Anti- 
quaries will derive much pleasurable interest from 
a visit to this ancient sacred edifice, situate at the 
junction of St. Mary Axe with Leadenhall Street, 
lor it contains many memorials of the past, the 
most notable being those to the memory of 
John Stowe, the famous author of the ‘Survey of 
London’; Sir Hvgh Hamersley, Knt.; Mr. Ed- 
ward Warner, ‘‘a worthy citizen and marchant of 
London ”; and Mathias Datcheler, also a merchant, 
and Mary his wife. The inscription to the first- 
named begins, “ Memoriz sacrvm resvrrectionem 
in Christo hic expectat Johannes Stowe civis Lon- 
diniensis,”’ and the worthy historian is represented 
as engaged in writing, a quill pen being placed 
in position. Near this is a modern brass plate 
engraved :— 

“This church was restored and the new Vestry built 
anno domini 1883. 

“W. Walsham Bedford, Rector. 
~ Willen’ Beer} Churchwardens,”’ 

The present rector is the Right Rev. Dr. 
Billing, Bishop Suffragan of Bedford, who is 
maintaining the reputation of his predecessor 
in active work about East London. The east 
window illustrates the Crucifixion and Ascension 
of our Lord, with attendant apostles; and the 
west, which shows up in a much better light, 
has figures of Edward VI., Elizabeth, James LI., 
Charles I., and Charles II., with their several coats 
of arms below. There is exquisite carving on 
the pulpit, and the pews are of the “free and 
low” modern style Mr. W. M. Wait, the 
organist and choir-master, has compiled “An 
Account of the Organ and Organists at St. 
Andrew Undershaft, Leadenhall Street, since the 
Year 1695, gathered from the Parish Books by 
Kind Permission,” which is well worthy the atten- 
tion of your readers. I will add, in conclusion, that 
the Sunday services are well attended, and the 
choir is one of the best in the City ; and that the 
week-day services are: on Wednesdays and Fri- 


days the Litany is sung at 1.15 P.m., and on saints’ 
days there is shortened evensong at the same time, 
D. Harrison, 


Baronet.—In Le Neve’s ‘Monumenta Angli- 
cana,’ iii. 182,ed.1718, some pleasing lines occur, by 
Bishop Earle, on “ Richardus Earle, Barn'™*,” who 
died at twenty-four years of age in 1697, and was 
buried at Streglethorp, Lincolnshire. The lines are 
a good specimen of seventeenth century verse as 
written by a gentleman of culture not a professed 
poet, but who could handle Latin or English with 
equal ease, much better than our men can in the 
diffused lights of the nineteenth under pancratie 
pedagoguery. ‘N. & Q.’ should help them te 
breathe again another day as a wallflower from a 
country churchyard :— 

Stay, reader, and observe Death's partial doom, 

A spreading Virtue in a narrow tombe; 

A generous mind, mingled with common dust, 

Like burnish’d steel, covered, and left to rust. 

Dark in the earth he lyes, in whom did shine 

All the divided merits of his line, 

The lustre of his name seems faded here, 

No fairer star in ali that fruitful sphere. 

In piety and parts extreamly bright, 

Clear was his youth, and filled with growing light, 

A morn which promised much, yet saw no noon; 

None ever rose so fast, and set so soon, 

All lines of worth were centered here in one, 

Yet see, he lies in shades whose life had none. 

But while the mother this sad structure rears, 

A double dissolution there appears,— 

He into dust dissolves, she into tears, 

I suppose that Baronetus is intended by 
“Barn™”; but Bliss says that the title was 
created by Charles I., July 2, 1629, and he 
thinks became extinct in this person. If it does 
not mean Baronetus, well and good ; but if it does, 
how did it become extinct in Richardus Earle} 
In Joseph Foster’s introduction to his ‘ Baronet 
age’ I see no mention of any special creation by 
Charles, Perhaps it stands for Bannerettus, “miles 
vexillarius,” as Cowel gives it; but even thenit 
runs back into the Middle Ages, and Camden 
talks of Banneretti as “’ Baronibus secundi erant.” 
I cannot refer to Selden’s ‘Titles of Honour.’ I 
imagine that book would settle the question. Some 
herald will, in a word perhaps, put all this straight. 

C. A, Warp. 

Walthamstow. 


Watter Batvuy.—I find in my notes that 
in the beautiful book of pedigrees and arms 
of the nobility in Harl. MS, 1411, p. 46, there 
is a short sketch of Balun, with the arms 
Drogo de Balun, a Norman, had a son and 
three daughters. The son, Hameline de Balun, 
became Lord of Abergavenny by gift of the Con- 
queror, and, having built a castle and priory there, 
died s.p., leaving his barony to his nephew, 
Brientus de Insula. Emma, eldest daughter, 





married Walter de Bristolia, Constable of Gloa- 
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cester, and had issue Milo, created Earl of 
Hereford, who (with a son Mabel, second earl, 
who died s.p.) had a daughter Margaret, wife of 
Humphrey de Bohun. She became heir to her 
brother, and her son, Humphrey de Bohun, suc- 
ceeded her in the earldom of Hereford. Beatrix, 
second daughter of Drogo, died unmarried ; and 
Lucy, youngest daughter, married Eudo, Earl of 
Little Britain. The arms are Argent, three bars 
dancettée gules. John de Baalun bore the same 
arms. He was one of the barons who compelled 
Henry IIL. to confirm Magna Charta. (See 2™4 
§, viii. 26.) Y. 5S. M. 


Wuart 1s An Epition ?—In reference to a cata- 
logue of the books published by the firm of Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co. which has been issued recently 
the following statement appears in a Manchester 


newspaper :— 

“A question has been settled which is of some import- 
ance in the literary world. It has regard to the definition 
of the word edition, After much careful consideration the 

ublishers decided to describe as an edition an impression 
rom type set up afresh, either with or without alteration, 
and read for press by a proof-reader. On the other hand, 
an impression from standing type or from stereotype or 
electrotype plates is described as a reprint...... There has 
been no attempt, however, to settle the perplexing ques- 
tion as to what number shall comprise an edition or a 
repriat. The writer of the preface, who may be taken 
as an authority on these matters, admits that the number 
of editions or reprints of any given book is no accurate 
guide to its sale, and adds that an edition may consist of 
250 or of 100,000 copies.” 





J. F, Manserecu. 
Liverpool. 


Eritary on A CLERGYMAN.—The clerical readers 
of ‘N. & Q.’ will, I am sure, be interested in this 
quaint memorial of the first minister of the church 
of Broughton, in Staffordshire. The church was 
built in 1600, and is still in all respects, save for 
the mellowing influence of time, in its pristine 
condition. The epitaph, which is inscribed on a 
brass plate, is as follows :— 

Here lies the first whom death translated 
After this Church was consecrated 
The first Pastor here install’d 
And M' William Ingram call’d 
Mirrour of Peace, Master of Arts 
Of Holy Carriage and good parts 
True fight he fought true race he ran 
He was, he is, a bleesed man. 

Obiit Januarii 17° an’o pm’ 1634, 

Wm. F. Mansn Jackson. 


Marrtaces 1x Mayrarr.—The following para- 
graph appears in the Penny London Morning 
Advertiser (from Monday, June 4, to Wednesday, 
June 6, 1744) :— 


“Opposite to the City side of the Old Chapel in May 
Pair near Hyde-Park-Corner, is erected a new Chapel 
where the whole Expence of a Licence the Minister and 
Clerk’s Fees, together with the Certificate, is One Guinea 
any time before Four in the Afternoon, Mr. Keith having 





delivered his Register into the Possession of the Clergy- 
man who goes on with the Marriages, Such as desire to 
search the said Register must apply themselves to the 
Minister of this new erected Chapel. That the Chapel 
may be known there is a Porch like a Country Church 
Porch at the Door.” 

C. A. Wuire. 


Preston on the Wild Moors, Salop. 


ANACHRONISMS IN ‘QuENTIN DurRwaRD,’—In 
chap. xiii. Louis XI. says :— 

* Learned Galeotti, be not surprised that, possessing in 
_ an oracular treasure superior to that lodged in the 

reast of any now alive, not excepting the great Nostra- 
damus himself, I am desirous frequently to avail myself 
of your skill,” 
Louis died in 1483, Nostradamus was born just 
twenty years later. This pointless deviation from 
historical accuracy stands on quite a different foot- 
ing from the anachronism involved in the murder 
of the Bishop of Liége (chap. xxii.)—an intentional 
error which the reader of romance will easily 
appreciate. T. P, ARMsTRONG. 


Tae Loncrorp Horsery.—In Mr, Eastlake’s 
very interesting and ingenious letter to the Times 
(somewhere about August 15) concerning this pic- 
ture occurs one of those errors which are wisely 
complained of by J. B. S. (supra, 105), namely, 
the mixing up ruthlessly the breviary with the 
missal, and the hymn ‘ Veni Creator Spiritus’ 
with the sequence ‘Veni Sancte Spiritus’ 
(N. & Q.,’ 7S. x. 251, 355). 

I think there is no doubt that the word which 
Mr. Eastlake reads “ Herze Gott” is Herr-Gott 
(Lord God), the very commonest form of expres- 
sion for the Divine name in German. The two 1’s 
are certainly not quite alike in the picture, but the 
second is not a z, and “ Herze Gott” would be 
most unlikely. R. H. Busx. 

16, Montagu Street, Portman Square. 


STarcHED=Pastep.—Speaking of Laud, then 
just beheaded, Mercurius Britanicus, No. 68, 
January 27 to February 3, 1644/5, says :— 

“T have seen in a Study at Saint Johns (which in the 
time of his Prpillage was his) a certaine Superstitious 
prayer called their Founders prayer, written in this 
mans own hand, and starched up against a wall, which 
(I know not how many times in a week) he was wont to 


ramble over,” 
H. H, 8. 


A Reverenp Praciarist.—Vol. Ixy. (1885) of 
the publications of the Surtees Society is devoted 
to Yorkshire diaries and autobiographies of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Among 
them is “The Life of Master John Shaw, Vicar of 
Rotherham, from the original, writ by himself.” 
The manuscript forms part of 4,460 Bibl. Birch, 
Addit. MSS. in the British Museum. 

It appears that in 1651 John Shaw was “made 
master of the Charter-house (or hospital called 
God’s House), near Kingstone-upon-Hull,” which 
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he made “as handsome a habitation as any 
minister had in the north of England.” Before 
being “unjustly removed” from the house he 
“caused to be writ in great letters on some part 
of the inside these verses ”:— 
Successor dear, if thou dost here 
A feir house find, built to thy mind 
Without thy cost ; 
Serve God the more; care for these poore, 
Seek their true good, both soule and foode, 
No labour 's lost. 
He says :— 

“ Recollecting the names of the last four masters of 
the Charter-house before me (for I cou'd recover no 
more), I caused likewise to be writ underneath, thus :— 

Masters of old, next, since, late, now, I saw 
Here Briscen, Wincop, Marvel, Stiles, and Shaw,” 

Some twenty years earlier, according to Izaak 
Walton, Mr. George Herbert 
“ then (1630) proceeded to rebuild the greatest part of 
the parsonage house, which he did also very completely, 
and at his own charge: and having done this good com, 
he caused these verses to be writ upon, or engraven in, 
the mantel of the chimney in his hall :— 

To my Successor. 

If thou chance for to find 

A new house to thy mind, 
And built without thy cost, 

Be good to the poor 

As God gives thee store, 
And then my labour ’s not lost.” 

Hewry Artwét.t, 
Barnes, 


Tae Stork anp THE New-norn Caitp.—Every 
reader of fairy tales knows that the stork is said to 
bring the new-born child out of the well. But why 
just the stork; and why from a well? 1. The 
stork is imagined to be a heavenly messenger 
returning every spring to our clime, and bringing 
us again fresh sources of life. 2. The well is 
regarded as a sacred spot (over which a church 
was sometimes erected, as, for instance, the 
minster of Paderborn in Westphalia), like the 
mother’s womb bearing the blessed fruit of 
the future child. X. 


Scatp.—This word is generally understood to 
signify an injury received to the flesh by a hot 
fluid. In a Civil War tract entitled “God appear- 
ing for the Parliament in sundry late Victories...... 
Printed at London for Edward Husbands, March 10, 
1644,” it is used to signify injuries received from 
gunpowder: “Three of Captain Jordan’s men 
scalded by a mischance by the fireing of some 
powder” (p. 10). ASTARTE. 


Catxins.—Another Shakespearian word not in 
Shakespeare, unless ‘The Two Noble Kinsmen,’ 
containing also the word arrose, be indeed Shake- 
speare’s, is the word calkins. This term, well known 
in farriery, remains a dictionary word down to the 
present time, and signifies, in the singular number, 


the sharp projection of a horseshoe. We may look 
for it in vain in Mrs. Cowden Clarke’s monu- 
mental work, the ‘Complete Concordance to 
Shakespeare,’ which takes note only of that collec. 
tion of plays recognized in various editions ag 
Shakeepeare’s works. It occurs, nevertheless, in 
the above-named play, Act V. sc. vi. Regarding 
the passage in which it is found among the works 
of Beaumont and Fletcher, an annotator who 
supports the theory of Shakespeare’s authorship, 
remarks :— 

‘The description bears not the least resemblance to 
Fletcher, Beaumont, or almost any other author, but 
Shakespeare,” Gtr 


RopesPigRRE AS A Port.—One of the land. 
marks of the romantic era in France is the Keep- 
sake Francais for the year 1831, to which some 
time ago 1 drew attention in connexion with some 
verses of De Musset and Béranger, which have not 
been reprinted in the collected editions of those 
authors’ works. There is scarcely a writer of note 
who does not figure as a contributor to this 
volume. Hugo, Méry, Nodier, Chateaubriand, 
Janin, Sainte-Beuve, Delavigne, Stendhal, Dumas, 
and Lamartine are all represented at this in- 
tellectual banquet, and have not scorned to 
vide the menu with their best productions. It is 
therefore a volume to be prized, and a large-paper 
copy, printed by Didot on the thickest Whatman, 
with uncut edges, and the plates, unlettered, on 
India paper, such as that of which I am the proud 
possessor, is sufficient to make the bibliophile’s 
heart rejoice. 

In a modest corner of this volume there appears 
a * Madrigal’ over the name of “ feu Maximilien 
Robespierre.” As the editor remarks in a note, 
** Robespierre n'est pas encore jugé.” The song 
is a short one, and may perhaps serve to quali 
our judgment of the “ sea-green incorruptible.” 
will, therefore, ask leave to quote it :— 

Crois-moi, jeune et belle Ophélie, 
Quoi qu’en dise le monde, et malgré ton miroir, 
Contente d’étre belle, et de n’en rien savoir, 

Garde toujours ta modestie, 

Sur le pouvoir de tes appas 

Demeure toujours alarmée, 

Tu n’en seras que mieux aimée, 

Si tu crains de ne |'étre pas. 

W. F. Pripeavx. 
Kashmir Residency, 


To Leap Eartaenware.—lIn glazing pottery 
the chief ingredient employed was red lead, this 
being fuced along with sand, pearl-ashes, and salt. 
Hence we find writers in the sixteenth century 
using the word leaded where now we should use 
glazed. In ‘The Secretes of Maister Alexis of 
Piemount,’ 1559, we read “ Boyle them together in 
an earthen panne or potte leaded ” (fo. 73) ; “ K 





it in some g or earthen vessell leaded ” (fo. 97); 
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and so on. Richardson, s.v. “Lead,” does not 
notice this sense of the word, although he quotes 
a passage which really affords an instance of it. 
He gives it as from the A.V. of Ecclesiastes ; but 
it is really from Ecclesiasticus xxxviii. 30 :— 

“He fashioneth the clay with his arm, and boweth 
down his strength before his feet ; he applieth himself 
to lead it over, and he is diligent to make clean the fur- 
nace, 

Has any biblical annotator taken notice of this use 
of to lead ? J. Dixon. 





Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 





Sm Ferpivanpo Wenmay.—What was his 
parentage? When was he knighted? When did 
he die? He was one of the Adventurers in the 
Virginia Company, and Master of the Ordnance 
in Virginia in 1610. Mr, A. Brown, in his 
‘Genesis of the United States,’ states that he was 
son of Thomas Wayneman, Esq., by Jane, aunt of 
the third Lord Delawar, and (quoting Neill’s ‘Vir- 
ginia Vetusta’) that he married Anne, daughter of 
Sir Samuel Sandys, and sister of the wife of Sir 
Francis Wyatt, afterwards Governor of Virginia. 
The peerages do not altogether confirm this. 
According to Burke’s ‘Extinct Peerage’ (art. 
“Visc. Wenman”), Jane, daughter of William, 
Lord Delawar=Sir Richard Wenman, of Thame 
Park. Collins, on the other hand (art. “ Earl 
Delawar”), makes her the wife of Thomas Wen- 
man, son of (I presume this same) Sir Richard 
Wenman, while both authorities agree that Anne, 
daughter of Sir Samuel Sandys, of Ombersley, 
married Sir Francis Wenman, of Carswell. I shall 
be obliged to any correspondent who can furnish 
definite information with regard to Sir Ferdinando 
Wenman. He was one of the original members 
of the Virginia Company named in the second 
charter of incorporation, May 23, 1609. 

W. D. Pry. 


Erowtaya.— Would you allow me to ask for in- 
formation on the following subject from some of your 
Eton correspondents? There is in the loan collection 
at present on view at Eton an engraving, described 
in the Catalogue, “ 120q. Dr. Hawtrey in two posi- 
tions, engraved from a drawing by Herries.” I 
have a copy of the same engraving. It was pub- 
lished about 1850, and was immediately suppressed, 
and was most certainly at that time attributed to 
Tarver. Pearing in mind “Palmam qui meruit 
ferat,” can any old Etonian fix the paternity with 
certainty? There is also in the collection the old 
block, Is it the original block carried off by the 
eccentric Marquis of Waterford, on the subject of 
which there are so many stories? © EToneEwsis. 








‘Tas Exorisaman’s Wetcome.’—I should be 
glad to know the writer of the following lines, and 
where they can be found. I believe they are called 
‘The Englishman’s Welcome’:— 

Free to come and free to go, 
Free to staya night or eo, 
Free to eat and free to drink, 
Free to speak and free to think. 
Can any of your readers enlighten me? 
ATTENDANT DovUcEMENT. 


Peacocks’ Eccs.—Does any poet except Browa- 
ing make reference to peacocks’ eggs ? e ‘Ring 
and the Book,’ ‘The other Half Rome,’ 1. 64 :— 

“ A lovelier face is not in Rome,” cried he, 
“ Shaped like a peacock’s egg, the pure as pearl, 
That hatches you anon a snow-white chick.” 


G. J. 


SanpsBacs.—In Ford’s play ‘ Tis Pity She’s a 
Whore,’ Bergetto says:—“ There is a fellow come 
to town, who undertakes to make a mill go with- 
out the mortal help of any water or wind, only 
with sandbags” (I. iv.). To what discovery in 
mechanics have we here an alludion ? Avon. 


‘Tae Graxyp Magazine oF Macazivzs.’— 
There has been found in an old cottage in one of 
our small country towns a publication of 1759 
entitled The Grand Magazine of Magazines. It 
is much on the same lines as the Review of Reviews. 
Do you know anything of its history? The num- 
ber is of November, 1759, and is one of the second 
volume. It contains an account of the siege of 
Quebec and the death of Wolfe, and generally 
gives a résumé of all the articles in the few maga- 
zines and reviews of that day. 

W. H. Svrroy. 


Gitpert DE Lancaster.—This query (7 S. iii. 
187) remains unanswered. Had Gilbert Lancaster, 
of Lockbridge and Barton, issue by a daughter of 
Sir Thomas Grey? Where can I find a trust- 
worthy pedigree of the Lancasters of Barton, co. 
Westmoreland ? J. Lewis. 


“T am is Pimtico with My FEET.”—I have 
heard this phrase several times used in reference 
to poorly shod feet. I wish to know the history 
of the reference to Pimlico made by persons who 
are ignorant of the whereabouts of the place. EF 
made this note many months ago, then forgot to 
apply to my friends of ‘N. &Q.’fame. My books 
of reference do not help me. 

Herpert Harpy. 


Gatitee.—The fish of the sea of Galilee are said 
to have an extraordinary taste and relish. Where 
can I find anything about this? OC. A. Warp. 

Walthamstow, 


“ Ovra” anv “Hatritns.”—What is the deriva- 
tion of the above words, taken from the Northern 
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Chronicle a few weeks ago, under the heading 
* Agriculture,’ and relating to the labour market. 
Forres.—At this market on Saturday foremen got 
from 14/. 10s. to 16l.; second horsemen, 131. to 
14l,; third ditto, 11/7. to 121. 10s.; halflins, 91. to 
101. 10s. In the Elgin and Aberdeen markets 
foremen, second and third horsemen, so-and-so ; 
ovra men, 91. to 141. I believe, but am not sure, 
ovra men are odd men about a place ; but no doubt 
some of your correspondents can enlighten me. 

W. Berne tt. 

North Grimston. 


Tae Ninta Beatrrupe.—In a letter to Gay, of 
October 16, 1727, Pope writes :— 

“T have many years ago magnified in my own mind, 
and repeated to you, a ninth Beatitude, added to the 
eight in the Scriptures: ‘Blessed is he who expects 
nothing, for he shall never be disappointed.’”’ 

‘Was Pope the originator of this now every day say- 
ing? James Hooper. 
05, Lewisham High Road, New Cross, 8.E, 


“Tre Castie,” Paternoster Row.—There is 
a book described as “‘ Musical Entertainments, per- 
formed at the Society at the Castle in Paternoster 
Row, viz., ‘L/’Allegro, Il Penseroso, ed II 
Moderoto,’ set to Music by Mr. Handel, 1761.” 
Was the “Castle” a tavern ; and what is known 
of the “ Society ”? Grorce E Luis. 

St. John’s Wood. 


Bain-Mariz.—The very interesting reply which 
C. C. B. has given to my query on ‘Gipsy Charms’ 
(7™ S. xi. 414) includes a quotation from the ‘Dis- 
pensatory of Paracelsus,’ in which mention is made 
of “Balneum Mariz,” that is, “ boyling water.” 
This is evidently the “bain-marie,” which is largely 
used in modern cookery, and of which an engraving 
is given at p. 289 of Gouffé’s ‘Royal Cookery Book,’ 
third edition, 1880. What is the association of 
boiling water with the Virgin (cf. also 7" S. xi. 
386, sub ‘May Superstition’)? An explanation 
may perhaps be given by Littré ; but my copy of 
the great ‘French Dictionary’ is not at present 
accessible. W. F. Pripgavx. 

Kashmir Residency. 


BerxsnirE Parish Reaisters.—Can any of 
your readers inform me where I can find a list of 
them, and the dates of their commencement ; also 
what, if any, of them have been published ? 

W. L. Wess. 


A ‘Descent From THe Cross.’—In the Poly- 
technic Journal, vol. v. (July to December, 1841), 
is a very pleasing engraving and description of a 
sculpture in alto relievo of the above subject, de- 
sag and executed by Mr. F. Carew, of Somers 
Place, Hyde Park. The article describes the work 
as admirably fitted “‘ for an honourable locality as 
an altar-piece,” a description which, to my mind, 
is fully borne out by the full-page engraving. Can 





any reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ say where this work of art 
is now located? At the time of the publication of 
the article in the Polytechnic Journal it was on 
view in Carew’s studio, and was not bespoken. 
W. R. Tare. 
Walpole Vicarage, Halesworth. 


Doe at SHornciirre Camp, Kent.—There is 
a tradition that a fatal duel occurred in the 

art of the century between officers stationed at 
Bhorneliffe ; and in Cheriton Church there is a 
memorial to a captain of the 95th (or Rifle) Reg 
ment who died on April 8, 1804. Possibly 
may have been one of the combatants. I should 
like references to any published account of the duel, 

R. J. Fynmorz. 
Sandgate, Kent. 


Canimaco.—How is this proverb to be ren- 
dered? It means that a thing has been successful 
beyond all expectation or likelihood. Obvenisse 
nisum canimago. C. A. Warp. 

Walthamstow. 


Paracoy.—There is a row of houses at Bath 
called The Paragon. What is the origin of this 
word? It looks Greek. Parangon is French for 
a model or pattern of excellence, and the word has 
the same meaning in ordinary English. A. §, 


“THE PRESENT COMPANY ALWAYS EXCEPTED,”— 
Who first started this common and well-worn ex- 
pression? Scott uses it in ‘Rob Roy.’ Rashleigh 
says to Frank Osbaldistone (c. xi.), with reference 
to Di Vernon, “I believe my father really made 
the best selection for poor Di, after all”; to which 
Frank replies, ‘The present company being always 
excepted.” F. C. Brrxseck Terry. 


Crypatismus.—In Ainsworth’s ‘ Latin Diction- 
aty’ there is “ Cindalismus. A play used by boys, 
dust-point, or mumble-de-peg. Jun. L.” I have 
not Junius. What play is this? 

Ep. MARSHALL, 


“Nation” as an Apsective.—Fifty years 
this was a very common prefix and superlative in 
“the Black Country,” and apparently, from nation 


hot, and nation fool, &c., with a very profane 
prefix omitted. Is such a word known e —— 
E. 


SrayisH Jews AND THE Deatu oF CaRist.— 
An interesting discussion is going on at present in 
our French contemporary L’Intermédiaire on the 
question “Did the Jews of Toledo vote against 
the death of Christ?” The discussion arose 


a contributor calling attention to the following 
passage in Théophile Gautier’s ‘ Voyage en Ee 
pagne ’:— 

“Les juifs de Toléde, probablement pour diminuer 
Vhorreur qu’ils inspiraient aux populations chrétiennes 
en leur qualité de déicides, prétendaient n’avoir pas 
consenti A la mort de Jésus-Christ, et voici co : 
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lorsque Jésus fut mis en jugement, le conseil des prétres, 
présidé par Caiphe, envoya consulter les tribus pour 
savoir s'il devait étre reliché ou mis 4 mort; l’on = la 
question aux juife d’Espagne, et la synagogue de Toléde 
se prononga pour l’acquittement. Cette tribu n'est donc 
pas couverte du sang du Juste, et ne mérite pas l’exécra- 
tion soulevée par les juifs qui ont voté contre le Fils de 
Dieu.” 

This is of undoubted interest as a tradition, and I 
accept it as such without further authority; but 
I should like some weightier confirmation of the 
closing words than Gautier’s, Oan any reader 
of ‘N. & Q.’ supply it? 

“ L’original de la réponse des juifs de Toléde, avec une 
traduction latine du texte hébreu, est conservé, dit-on, 
dans les archives du Vatican. En récompense, on leur 
permit de batir cette synagogue, qui est, je crois, la seule 
que l'on ait jamais tolérée en Espagne.”’ LBS 


Aw EstTasiisHep TipesmMaN.—What were the 
duties of this official? The office existed in Sep- 
tember, 1758. G. F. R. B. 


Davin AxercromBy.—In Lockhart of Carn- 
warth’s ‘ Memoirs’ (1714), p. 387, it is stated that 
* 4 full Account of the Atchievements of the Scots 
Heroes is shortly expected from Dr. Abercrombie.” 
Was this book ever published? The reference 
seems to show that Dr. Abercromby lived for a good 
many years after the date conjecturally assigned 
as that of his death in the ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography,’ vol. i. p. 39. Oo. E. D. 


Asn Famity.—Can any reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ put 
me in the way of finding an article on the early 
history of English families that appeared in one of 
the periodicals about four or five years ago? The 
family of Ash, or Ashe, was traced to Hengist 
and Horsa, of the Isle of Thanet. Also if the 
family of More, of Loseley, near Guildford, is 
descended from the same family as the Italian and 
Spanish family of Moro. The Mores of Loseley 
use the mulberry tree; and the Italian Moros 
bear on their shield of arms in chief three black 
mulberries. The tinctures, too, are the same— 
argent and azure. Any information relating to 
“ Moro family will be most gratefully = 

y ee 


Earty Irarian Parnter.—Upon a painting of 
a Madonna and Child, supported by SS. Sebastian 
and Martin, in tempera, is the following inscrip- 
tion : ** Dominus [?] Constantius de Pisaur. ordinis 
Sancti Benedicti P. 1494 die 2 Octobris.” Is any- 
thing known of him? Does the “ P.” stand for 
pinxtt or posuit ; i.e, was he the painter or the 
donor? Any information will greatly oblige me. 
J. 0. J. 
Guiemaam Pepicer.—I should be much obliged 
to any person interested in genealogy among 
the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ who would tell me 
where to look for the pedigree of Glemham, of 





Glemham, county of Suffolk. I am more immedi- 
ately interested in Sir Henry Glemham, Knt., 
who flourished at the close of the sixteenth century, 
and was married to Anne, eldest daughter of 
Thomas Sackville, Earl of Dorset. Any informa- 
tion respecting the family would be — to 
me. AC, 


Counsett Famity or SomerseTsnrre.—OCOan 
any of your correspondents tell me anything about 
a family of Counsell, for some centuries resident 
in the above county? I am not aware that they 
owned much property or were people of note, yet 
Ishould be much obliged for any particulars, either 
by letter direct or through your columns. 

ArcHER MarrtTIN. 

Manitoba Club, Winnipeg. 


Avtnors of Quotations WANTED.— 


“ Behold the Tiber,” the vain Roman cried, 
As he surveyed the Tay from —— side, 
But where ’s the Scot who would the vaunt repay, 
And claim the puny Tiber for the Tay? 
I do not remember the dissyllabic name of the place in 
second line. NELLIE Mao.aGay. 


Heaven’s broad day hath o’er me broken, 
Far beyond earth’s span of sky. 

Am I dead? Nay, by this token, 
Know that I have ceased to die. 


As late a rosy wreath I wove 
I found amid the flowers a Love; 
Catching his wings of plumage fine, 
I plunged him into luscious wine. 
W. 8. B, H. 





Replies, 


WANDERING JEW. 
(7 §, xii. 128.) 

The “ origin ” of this myth, like that of all myths, 
is lost in the mist of the ages. The fond idea of a 
being linking the present with the t is one 
which the human mind has hugged in all times and 
under a variety of systems. I think no written 
record of the particular form of this idea which 
takes the name of the Wandering Jew remains to 
us of a date earlier than the thirteenth century, 
but from the terms in which it is then spoken of 
it is evident that it had been floating long and 
long before. In this early form it is a really 
pathetic and poetical fable, and for any who believe 
in Christianity an instructive one. In this, though 
the hero of it in the first instance insulted Christ, he 
did so only in ignorance and in excess of duty. 
He was porter to Pilate, and when he told what 
appeared to him a laggard criminal to move faster, 
he meant nothing more than he said. But when 
Christ turned, and said to him, ‘‘I, indeed, am 
going, but thou shalt tarry till I come again,” the 
scales fell from his eyes, and he began to conceive 
a divine presence hidden within the despised form. 
When Christians began to multiply around him. 
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he, too, was baptized, trusting to pardon in the 
prayer on the cross which forgave those who sinned 
in ignorance. But as his fault had been tran- 
scendental, so was its contrapasso. He was to live 
on without rest till Christ came again. He was of 
the age of Christ at the time the words were 
spoken, and every hundred years he returned to 
that age again, and resumed his weary pilgrimage. 
Always serious and meek of speech, he was recog- 
nized now and — through the ages by those 
who believed, and was for them an earnest and 
pledge of the truth of Christ, being eye-witness of 
the Passion, concerning which he satisfied those 
who inquired of him. 

So far, however naif, the story is marked by an 
almost Gospel simplicity; but as time went on all 
sorts of absurd superstitions gathered round it and 
spoilt it. The French complainte, as it is at present 
sung, is a comparatively modern affair, of no merit, 
and is generally adorned with a portrait of the Jew 
drawn from life as he appeared at Brussels April 22, 
1774; but it, of course, replaces an older one. In 
this he is called Isaac Laquedem. But he does 
not there call himself so; the people ask him if that 
is not his name, and he says it is. Ahasuerusis the 
more common among the later appellations ; in the 
early legends he is called Cartaphilus as a Jew and 
Joseph after baptism. Every country of Christen- 
dom claims to have been visited by him, most of 
the apparitions being attended by foolish circum- 
stances. So numerous are they and so various, 
that Gustave Brunet called his collection of them 
* Notice Historique sur les Juifs Errants.’ Lacroix 
has a good deal about them in his ‘ Hist. des 
Croyances Populaires.,’ 

Of modern fictions embodying his story, Sue 
wrote a drama (which had little success) besides 
his better-known novel. The introduction of the 
Wandering Jew into this novel is the most strained 
and far-fetched thing imaginable, and does nothin 
but distort the story. His death, too, is an sheen 
incident, for if he was not to live till Christ came 
again he had no reason to live so long as the date of 
the narrative. Alexandre Dumas wrote the story of 
the Wandering Jew under the name of “ Isaac 
Laquedem,” narrating many of his appearances, 
but without weaving in anything like a modern 
romance ; and though some of it is embodied in his 
own lively style, it is little more than a transcrip- 
tion from the legend as told by Seur Emmerich. 
Then Croly wrote the weak story of ‘ Salathiel, a 
Tale of Past, Present,and Future,’ which has entirely 
gone to sleep at the present date. Ed. Grenier 
wrote a poem called ‘ Mort du Juif Errant,’ 


in five cantos: “ La Solitude,” “ L’Orage,” “ L’Ex- 
piation,” “Le Repentir,” ‘‘Le Pardon.” An 
opera was brought out by Halévy about forty 
years ago, with words by Scribe, which has not 
often been given, but I have heard some of the 
music in it praised. R. H. Busx. 





See the article by S. Baring-Gould in his 
‘Curious Myths of the Middle Ages,’ London, 
1866, pp. 1-28 :— 

“ The earliest extant mention of the Wandering Jew 

is to be found in the book of the ‘Chronicles of the 
Abbey of St. Albans,’ and is assigned to the year 1228, 
when an Archbishop of Armenia came on a pilgrimage 
to England. He is there called Cartapbilus, a porter of 
Pilate’s Hall. He was afterwards baptized by Ananias, 
and called Joseph. He is next mentioned in the rhymed 
chronicle of Philip Mouskes, afterwards Bishop of Tour- 
nay, in 1242. Next, in 1505, in Bohemia; then in the 
East ; and again, in 1547, in Europe, by Paul von Eitzen, 
Bishop of Schleswig, under the name Ahasuerus, and by 
trade a shoemaker. He was said to have been seen in 
1575 at Madrid, in 1599 at Vienna, in 1601 at Lubeck, 
and in 1604 at Paris, Doldius, in his ‘ Praxis Alchymiz,’ 
Francfurti, 1604, a book written against Paracelsus, 
alludes to him under the name Buttadzus, and in 1640 he 
was seen near Brussels by two citizens under the name 
of Isaac Laquedem, In 1642 he was at Leipzig ; in 1721 
at Munich, About the end of the seventeenth century 
he was said to have been in England, then in Denmark, 
whence he travelled into Sweden and vanished......It has 
been suggested that the Jew Ahasuerus is an impersoni- 
fication of that race which wanders, Cain-like, over the 
earth.” 
According to local legend he is identified with 
the gipsies, or with “the Wild Huntsman, who is 
the impersonification of the storm, and in some 
parts of France the sudden roar of the gale at 
night is attributed to the passing of the everlast- 
ing Jew.” A multitude of works on the subject 
may be seen in the essay on the myth by Grasse ; 
in the ‘ Notice Historique et Bibliographique sur 
les Juifs Errants,’ par O. B. (Gustave Brunet), 
Paris, 1845; in the article by M. Mangin in 
‘Causeries et Méditations Historiques et Litté- 
raires,” Paris, 1843; in the essay by Jacob le 
Bibliophile (Paul Lacroix) in his ‘Curiosités 
de VHistoire des Croyances Populaires,’ Paris, 
1859. See also the legend, illustrated by Doré, 
“at once a poem, a romance, and a chef-d’ewvre of 
art.” W. E. Buck.sy. 


[Many replies are acknowledged. | 





THornton=Senoxke (7"§. xii. 127).—He may 
have had no connexion with the Thorntons inquired 
for by Vewator, but there died within the lass 
decade a noted underwriter of Lloyds (and my 
memory seems to serve me sufficiently to state that 
he, also, lived at Clapham), Mr. Richard Thornton, 
familiarly known, not only by his friends but by 
every one, as “Dicky” Thornton. He lived a 
bachelor, I believe, and died a very rich man. 
The peculiarity by which he was-known was his 
eagerness to insure any man, stranger or not, 
against his wife bearing him twins. He took s 
sovereign upon each occasion, of course in advance, 
and undertook to return one hundred sovereigns In 
event of the dread mishap taking place. He was 
several times called upon to make good this curious 
form of “ underwriting,” to which he invariably, 
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cheerfully and immediately, —_ proof, responded ; 
and he is reputed to have made a considerable sum 
by these transactions. Fox Bourne is very likely 
to have made mention of him, as he lived to an 
advanced age. 

The same remark applies to Senoke, or Snooke, 
namely, that this item may be of little use to 
VenaTor ; still the record may be made. John 
Snooke, Esq., of Belmont Castle, Havant, the last 
survivor of his line, died within the last five years, 
by whose death the estate passed to his nephew, 
Sir Charles Dilke. Jonny J. StTocken. 


Sir G. Trevelyan says in his ‘ Life of Macaulay,’ 
“The memory of Thornton and Babington is growing 
dim, and their names already mean little in our 
ears.” Henry Thornton, M.P. for Southwark at 
the beginning of the century, was one of the 
leaders of the Clapham set, and a friend of Zachary 
Macaulay. His son, Henry Sykes Thornton, was 
at college with T. B. Macaulay. The present head 
of this Thornton family is the Rev. John Thornton, 
rector of Ewell, Surrey, who, I am told, has printed 
(but not published) a diary of one Samuel Thorn- 
ton, VENATOR may find these to be the Clapham 
Thorntons he seeks, A. L. Humpareyrs. 


In Burke’s ‘Landed Gentry,’ s.n. Thornton of 
Birkin and Clapham, it is stated that Robert 
Thornton of London and Clapham, a bank 
director, married Hannah Swynocke, and died in 
1747. Possibly the above reference may put 
VenaTor on the track. F. D. 


Srrep=Apvancep (7" §, xii. 106).—Certainly 
“advanced” is a very misleading explanation of 
styed. Styed simply means “climbed”; and hence 
“ascended,” as in the illustration given. Sty, a 
ladder, something to climb by, is one of its deri- 
vatives, as has been explained over and over again. 
Stirrup, “a rope to climb by,” is another deri- 
vative. 

It is inconceivable to me how any one can con- 
fuse this with “stricken in years,” as it has nothing 
whatever to do with it. However, both words 
begin with st, and that seems to be enough to send 
people all astray. 

The Swedish word dlderstigen (the first letter is 
not a, as printed) means “advanced in years,” 
and may, if you please, be translated by “‘styed in 
years”; but it is misleading, because, though the 
Swedish verb stiga came to be used in this way, 
there is nothing (that I can find) to show that the 
Eng. sty was ever so used. Any one who thinks 
otherwise can convince me by producing a quotation. 

But what has styed to do with stricken? By 
what process can human ingenuity torture one 
word into the other? It is true that the A.-S. 
stigan (not stigan, for the i was long) was a strong 
verb, and should rather have produced the pp. 





And we may admit that the A.-S. form was stigen. 
Then, I suppose, the steps are these: stigen be- 
came stiken, on the principle that water runs 
uphill; and stiken became striken, and striken came 
to be written stricken. If your correspondent can 
produce a quotation for “‘ stiken in years” or 
* sticken in years,” I do not care which, I am con- 
vinced at once. No one ever saw it yet. 

It is clear that your correspondent knows nothing 
about the A.-S. g. He probably thinks tha 
stigan was pronounced with a g like that in go. 
So it was, just at first; but it soon passed into the 
sound of y, and practically disappeared. This is why 
there is no g in sty, to climb; nor in sty, a ladder; 
nor in pig-sty; nor in stirrup. All this is familiar 
to any student of English philology, and it is all 
in my book on ‘English Etymology,’ vol. i. 

Perhaps the insinuation is that we borrowed the 
term bodily from Scandinavian. But that will not 
do either, because we should then have borrowed 
the whole word; and if it had been borrowed at 
all early, the gin stigen, being between two vowels, 
would have into y, and disappeared, like 
all others in the same condition throughout the 
language. It certainly could never have become 
a k, because the tendency is exactly the other way, 
viz., from k to g; as in flagon for the older flacon. 

And all this impossible theory is put forward to 
account for stricken, which it is calmly assumed 
cannot (why not?) be derived from A.-S. strican, 
to advance. 

And the argument is that strican did not 
exist in A.-S., because none of the other Teutonic 
tongues has this verb! At this rate we are 
obliged to ask leave of all other nations before we 
may have a verb of our own—a thing which no 
other nation would dream of doing. I protest 
strongly against this extraordinary method of limit- 
ing English, which is one of the most original of all 
Teutonic tongues, and abounds with archaisms 
unknown to them. And the last argument is, “if 
the quoted strican goes so far i 

Well, the phrase, “ striceth ymbiitan,” 4. ¢., goes 
about, occurs in Rawlinson’s edition of Alfred’s 
‘ Boethius,’ p. 177. What other ‘‘ Teutonic 
tongue” can show a quotation for it as old as 
Alfred’s time ? So that is soon settled. 

However, it is common also in Old German. 
Schade’s ‘ Dictionary’ explains how the O.H.G. 
strihhan not only meant to stroke and to strike, 
but also, intransitively, to hasten, to go about, &c. 
(“sich rasch bewegen, ziehen, wandern, streifen, 
herumstreifen, eilen ”). 

As for the Mid. Eng. use, see Stratmann; I 
really cannot quote about the “streem that striketh 
stille” all over again. The pp. is striken. It 
never has apy other form, but its senses vary 
wonderfully. A similar phrase is “ he strek into a 
studie,” he fell into a revery (‘ William of Palerne,’ 





styen, and might conceivably do so in dialects. 





4038). 
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I am sorry this is so long; but it takes up much 
room to unravel a tangle of this description. 
Wa ter W. SKEar. 


In North Yorkshire a ladder is called a stey, 
pronounced something like stee or stee-a, C. 


History oF Nomiyat Diwinvutives: Feorr- 
MENT BY Livery or Szgisin (7S. xi. 485).— 
The statement of your correspondent Hermen- 
TRUDE that on the conveyance of a manor “ every 
tenant had, apparently, to be evicted from the 
manor,” rather startled me, and sent me to the 
Record Office to examine the Close Roll for 
30 Henry VI., cited to support it. Your corre- 
spondent has been, I believe, misled by the word 

place.” The Close Roll runs as follows :— 

** John More and Walter Blanket were sent fore and 
dedes made and there the grete part of the tenauntes of 
the lordshipp of Newenham were present and all the 
people of the place weren had oute and no body left 
wythin eo moche that when all people were out Sir John 
Drayton seid to bis wyff, ‘ Bele, yet,’” &c. 

The declaration distinguishes, it will be observed, 
between the “tenauntes of the lordshipp” and 
**the people of the place.” Sir Jobn’s jest that 
the hawk had not been turned out clearly has 
reference toa single house. That house was “ the 
— @ name given to a fortified house (see 
ucange, ed. Fevre, s.v.). Lady Drayton was 
enfeoffed with livery of seisin of “the place,” or 
manor house. Part of the ceremony was that the 
feoffee should enter the house alone, and shut out 
all others, to prevent the concealment within the 
house of any person claiming legal rights, and a 
subsequent repudiation by such of the conveyance. 
Sheppard’s ‘ Touchstone,’ 213. The tenants were 
present to attorn to the new lord (‘Coke on Little- 
ton,’ §§ 551-3). Cf. Gairdner’s ‘ Letters and Papers 
of Hen. VIIL.,’ xii. ii, 44), L 8. Leapam. 


Brasenose, Oxford. 


Hixts to Farmers (7 §. xii. 126).—Will Mr. 
Morpnyn or any one else explain why farmers’ 
daughters should not go to school or play the piano, 
but stay at home and milk the cows? why 
farmers should live in the kitchen and drink no 
wine? Take farmers such as those in this county, 
who live round Horncastle, Louth, Spilsby, and up 
to Alford—that is ‘‘ Wold” farmers. These men 
have on an average a great deal more capital em- 
— in their business than tradesmen or pro- 
essional men. Why should the tradesmen who 
live by them be allowed to educate their daughters, 
and to have drawing-rooms, and pianos, and ser- 
vants, and enjoy comforts which are to be denied 
to farmers? The farmers mentioned are in all 
ways, to speak moderately, at least the equals of 
the townspeople, often much superior. Many of 


them have from 5,000/. to 20,0001. and more em- 
ployed in their business; and to say that their 
daughters ought to milk the cows is ridiculous. 





Even servant girls won’t milk now, but it is done 
by ‘‘ garthmen.” R. R. 
Boston, Lincolnshire. 


The same practical lesson was taught in some 
lines which I read when I was young, though I 
quite forget where, and fear that I may not quote 
them exactly :— 

Ancient Farming. 
Wife to the cow, 
Boy to the sow, 
Girl to the mow, 
And your profits are netted. 
Modern Farming. 
Wife to “ the Row,” 
Boy tally ho, 
Miss piano, 
And you ‘ll soon be gazetted. 
E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Ventnor, Isle of Wight, 

[The poem quoted by Harpric Morpuyn is of the 
last century, and counsel of the kind is common in litera- 
ture of those and succeeding times. ] 


Rake (7 §. ix. 508; x. 54; xii, 135).—In the 
accounts of the parish of Ickworth, co. Suffolk, for 
1770-80, are frequent entries such as these: “Paid 
for opening y® outletts and bushing y* raks in 
Cheventon Road”; “ P4 for putting of stones into 
y° raks”; “ P* for cleaning the ruts and putting 
the stones into the rakes.” 8. H. A. H. 


Br-Montuty (7 §, xii. 86) is, I think, more 
frequently used in the sense “twice a month ” than 
in the sense of “ every two months.” Dr. Murray 
truly remarks (sub Bi-, pref., i. 46) :— 

“The ambiguous usage is confusing, and might be 

avoided by the use of semi-; ¢.9., semi-monthly, semi- 
weekly ; cf. half-yearly.” 
Reference to Bi-annual, on the same page of the 
‘ Dictionary,’ will show the same ambiguity there, 
at any rate in the definition. The quotations given 
all strike me as meaning “ half-yearly ”; but their 
contexts may prove that “ biennial” is meant. 

The Incorporated Council of Law Reporting for 
England and Wales made a “ Public Announce- 
ment ” (dated July 18, 1883) in the Weekly Notes, 
of August 11, 1883, in which they say :— 

“The various Ordinances, Conventions, Orders, and 
Regulations were published at the time they were made 
in the London Gazette ; but there is at present no Index 
to them beyond the bi-annual tables, upwards of 108 in 
number, bound up with that State publication.” 

My impression is—I speak with great diffidence 
—that the present usage is to employ the Latin 
words, bimensual, biennial, as meaning “ once in 
two” months or years, and the coined and bar- 
barous words bi-monthly, bi-annual, as meaning 
‘* twice in a” month or year. Q. V. 


Bi-monthly has come to be used in two senses, 
just as bi-weekly has. Properly the words ought 
to mean occurring or appearing every two months 
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or two weeks, whereas they are now used with 
the meaning of occurring or appearing twice in a 
month or in a week. This is confusing. The 
‘New English Dictionary’ suggests that the am- 
biguity might have been avoided by the use of 
semi- in the latter care. Your correspondent has 
introduced a new word, bi-mensual, which to my 
mind is better than bi-mensal, seeing that there is 
a Latin adjective mensualis, whereas mensalis 
means ‘ belonging to a table.” 
F, C. Brrxseck Terry. 


Warrtsun Day (7" S. xi. 506; xii. 108).—I 
know nothing about what Pror. SKEaT says on 
this point “with even unusual emphasis.” But I 
venture to think that ‘‘ Whitsun Day” is quite 
as right as “Whit Sunday.” It is not at all 
necessary to consider that “ Whitsun week” is an 
abbreviation of Whit Sunday’s week ; for most 
certainly we have nothing before us yet to show 
that ‘* Whitsuntide” is Whit Sunday’s tide. Gerard 
Langbain’s letter from Oxford, Whitsun-eve, 1650, 
shows that “lac ovium et vaccarum suarum sole- 
bant dare pauperibus illo die.” The Whites of 
Kine. We ought to remember that we have the 
word Whitsul, which means anything eaten with 
bread, such as milk, butter, cheese. It is a dish 
of milk, sour milk, curds, &c. It is from white 
and sool, anything, but especially milk, that flavours 
bread. So it is really Whitsulday, tide, week ; and 
Whitsuntide is as true of the whole week as Sunday, 
the first day of it, can be. Euclid is sticking at his 
own Pons asinorum if he thinks that, thus re- 
garded, Whitsunday is absurd. Language is a 
boggle, and there is nothing absurd in it except 
the total. C. A. Warp. 

Walthamstow. 


In the Leeds Parish Register are the following 
entries of burials, which show that ‘‘ Whitsun 
Monday,” at least, was a form in use long ago :— 

1577, May 27. Susanna, wife of Lawrence Stricklande, 
of ye Call Stele, on Whitsun-Monday. 

May 27. -+James Sykes the Elder, lait of Kirgait, 
the whiche daye was Whitsun-Monday.—* Publications 
of the Thoresby Society,” 1889, ‘ Leeds Parish Registers,’ 
1571 to 1588, Part I., p. 106. 

A. F. R. 


Tomas Bennet (7" §., xii. 87).—Of this book- 
seller, Mr. Charles Knight, in his ‘ Shadows of the 
Old Booksellers’ (1865), says that ‘* Atterbury was 
his great friend and patron, and preached his 
funeral sermon in 1706.” Mr. Knight then pro- 
ceeds to give his ‘‘ religious and moral qualities” 
(p. 40) in the words of John Dunton, another book- 
seller, which appear in his ‘ Life and Errors,’ pub- 
lished in 1705, and reprinted in 1817 :— 

**I need not say how perfect a master he was of all 
the business of that useful profession wherein he had 
engaged himself ; you know it well ; and the great success 
his endeavours met with sufficiently proves it. Nor could 


the event well be otherwise; for his natural abilities were be added ‘Beauties of 











very good, and his industry exceedingly great ; and the 
evenness and probity of his temper not inferior to either 
of them. Besides, he had one | payne felicity (which 
carried in it some resemblance of a great Christian per- 
fection), that he was entirely contented and pleased with 
his lot; loving his employment for its own sake, as he 
hath often said, and go as to be willing to spend the rest 
of his life in it, though he were not, if that could be 
supposed, to reap any further advantages from it. Not 
but that the powers of his mind were equal to much 
greater tasks, But his own inclinations were rather to 
confine himself to his own business, and be serviceable 
to Religion and Learning in the way in which God’s Pro- 
vidence had seemed more particularly to direct him, and 
in which it bad so remarkably bleesed him.” 

Mr. Knight also quotes (p. 39) Dunton’s state- 
ment that Bennet was “ very much devoted to the 
Church, and prints for Dr, South and the most 
eminent Conformists.” Possibly a reference to 
Dunton’s ‘Life and Errors’ may give further in- 
formation. . We 


Thomas Bennet is best known by his connexion 
with the controversy as to the genuineness of the 
letters of Phalaris; see Jebb’s ‘ Bentley ’ (“ English 
Men of Letters” Series), pp. 49 et seg. Dunton 
writes of him (‘ Life and Errors,’ p. 207) as— 

“ A man very neat in his dress, very much devoted to 
the Church; has a considerable trade in Oxford, and 

rints for Dr. South and the most eminent Conformists, 
was Partner with him in ‘ Mr. Lecrose’s Works of the 
Learned’; and, I must say, he acted like a man of con- 
ecience and honesty.” 
He died August 26, 1706, in the forty-second 
year of his age, and was buried in St. Faith’s 
church (Nichols’s ‘ Literary Anecdotes,’ iii. 713). 
Atterbury’s character of him, forming the con- 
clusion of the faneral sermon, for which Atter- 
bury was attacked by Hoadly, is printed in Atter- 
bury’s ‘ Miscellaneous Works,’ vol. iv. pp. 223 
et seq.; see also ib., vol. i., 31, 46, 134, 395, 397. 
The imprint of his books is “The Half-Moon, 
St. Paul’s Churchyard.” Cc. E. D. 


County or Beprorp (7" §. xii. 49, 132).—In 
Lysons’s ‘Britannia Depicta,’ London, 1818, oblong 
folio, containing one hundred and thirty views, 
are seven engravings of places in this county, 
accompanied by letterpress descriptions : Bedford ; 
St. Paul’s Church, Bedford; Daunstaple Priory ; 
Elstow Abbey; Harrold; Leighton-Buzzard Cross ; 
Odell Church. They are well engraved by W. 
Byrne, from drawings by T. Hearne. 

Another book illustrative of the same county is 
‘ Bedfordshire Etymologies, 1856, by the Rev. 
William Monkhouse, B.D. and F.S.A., Senior 
Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford, and Vicar of 
Goldington, near Bedford. He was an old friend 
of mine, and died in 1862. 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge, 


To F. A. B.’s list of topographical works should 
gland and Wales,’ 
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vol. i.; “‘ Bedfordshire,” in Cooke’s ‘English 

Topography’; and a chapteron Woburn Abbey in 

‘Our Own Country,’ vol, i., Y oem by Messrs. 

Cassell & Co. . Watrorp, M.A. 
Ventnor, Isle of Wight. 


Much valuable information will be found in 
Bedfordshire Notes and Queries, the third volume 
being now in course of issue. A list of articles 
relating to the county published in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine appears in vol. i. pp. 128-142. 
The London Institution also possesses a number of 
tracts, pamphlets, and topographical works con- 
nected with the above county. 

EverarD Home Cotemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Besides some of the books mentioned by F. A. B., 
ante, p. 132, Fisher's ‘Collections for Bedford- 
shire,’ 1812-36, and Lawford’s ‘ Antiquities of 
Leighton Buzzard,’ 1875, appear under “ Bedford- 
shire” in the catalogue of Lord Brabourne’s books 
sold at Sotheby’s in May of the present year. 

Joun RanDALt. 


_Sxetivm (7 §, xii. 43, 113).—When and how 
did this word enter the vocabulary of the council 
of war, to add it, as a climax, to other epithets 
heaped upon Sir R. Grenville? I ask, as five years’ 
service in Kafirland—the colony and Cape Town— 
rendered it familiar to one’s ears and to one’s 
tongue ; whether the Cape Town Malay, the colony 
Hottentot, or the Fingo and Kafir on “ the frontier.” 
One had always supposed it to be a Hottentot 
Dutch epithet, meaning rascal, scamp— skellum, in 
fact—an indescribable adjective to convey all that 
was bad. To Tommy Atkins every Kafir was a 
skellum. ‘‘Skellum Wana Johnie,” a common 
expletive—“ You are a rascal, Johnie.” 

MANGALORE. 


This word has been already discussed in ‘N. & Q.,’ 
and various quotations have been cited for the 
use of it. See ante, 6 S. vii. 413; viii. 357, 
375 ; ix. 99. F. C. Brrxseck Terry. 


Skellum is an old word for a rascal or rogue ; 
see Littleton’s ‘ Dictionary ’ (1693). Miege (1701) 
also gives “ Skellwm (a duch [sic] word for a rogue) 
=un quin, un Fripon, un Scelerat”; and 
Bailey has “ A skellum=a rogue.” 

. J. F. Manserca. 

Liverpool. 


Smira’s ‘ Dictionary oF THe Brete’: Saver 
ix THE Tempce (7 §, xii. 142).—Mr. Arnot 
is probably quite right in objecting to Dean Stan- 
ley's expression in Smith’s ‘Dictionary’ that 
Samuel “seems to have slept within the holiest 
place”; and I hope it will be altered in the new 
edition, where the article, as it cannot be revised 
by Stanley, will doubtless be written by another 
hand. But one is almost surprised that Mr. 





Arvyortr does not allude to the well-known diffi- 
culty in the passage, that what is usually called 
the temple was not built until nearly a century 
after the birth of Samuel. Too much, indeed, has 
probably been made of this difficulty, which tends, 
in the language of Bishop Perowne (see his ver- 
sion of the Psalms, introduction to Ps. v.), “to 
narrow and restrict too much the use of the word 
commonly rendered in our version by ‘temple.’” 
The original word is 5>:,, and it is applied to 
“the king’s palace” in Ps. xlv. 15, to the palace 
of Ahab in 1 Kings xxi. 1, and to that of the king 
of Babylon in 2 Kings xx. 18 and Is, xxxix. 7. 
Tt means any large building, and may even have 
been applied to the tabernacle (to quote Bishop 
Perowne again) “not because of its size, but 
because of its solemn dedication as the house of 
God, the palace of the great King.” It would 
seem that buildings or enclosures of a substantial 
kind had grown up at Shiloh round the taber- 
nacle and its court, and it was probably in one of 
these that Eli and Samuel were sleeping when the 
divine voice came to the latter. The order of the 
sentence in 1 Sam. iii. 3 is in the original that of 
the Revised, not of the Authorized Version : 
“ And the lamp of God was not yet gone out, and 
Samuel was laid down to sleep, in the temple of 
the Lord, where the ark of God was.” These 
words may well be taken in Mr, Churton’s sense; 
or the last clause may be simply a reminder to the 
reader that the ark of God was at that time in 
the temple, as the tabernacle with its surroundings 
was then called. W. T. Lywy. 
Blackheath 


Consorition (7™ §. xii. 146) is a misprint for 
consopiation, which word is in Dr. Johnson’s 
‘ Dictionary,’ and said to be derived from Lat. 
consopio. The meaning of the longer word is 
“The act of laying to sleep.” As an example the 
sentence quoted by Mr. Hooper is given (error 
excepted), but the doctor erroneously assigns it 
to Digby, instead of to Pope. I have an edition of 
Pope’s works in which the word in question is 
printed consopiation, with this foot-note: “One 
of the few new words he [Pope] ever used.” And 
Dr. Johnson says of the word, “ Little in use.” 
And I imagine that now it is obsolete. 

Frepx. Rove. 

Spiers, in his ‘ Anglais-Frangais Dict.,’ gives 
consopiation as a word little used; French equi- 
valent, assoupissement. B. D. Mosg.ey. 

Burslem, 


PaRAPHRASE OF Porm Wantep (7 §. xii. 69, 
135).—To me, and I should suppose to all who 
have not been cultured out of common sense, 
Miss Rossetti’s lines appear supremely silly, 
affected, and unreal. ‘‘ A watered shoot.” What 


isa shoot? I understand by a“ shoot,” a tender 
green “sprout.” 


Birds do not build in “shoots” 
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—they have more sense—but in boughs and 
branches, neither of which “ shoots” can have ; it 
would be reversing the order of things. “ Tender 
shoots” would be too weak and sappy to bear a 
nest, and would afford no shelter for one, for they 
are not fall of foliage. 

Miss Rossetti’s figure is not in the least like the 
passage from Jeremiah. If Jeremiah had described 
a bird rejoicing because its nest was in a “‘ shoot ” 
of the tree planted by the waters, even then it 
would not have been like, because Jeremiah brings 
before us a beautiful and natural picture of a tree 
by a river, whereas Miss Rossetti’s “ watered 
shoot” might have been watered out of a watering- 
can, or by an india-rubber hose, or in some arti- 
fical way. I should feel much inclined to “shoot” 
that foolish and demonstrative bird, if by any 
possibility it could be found. 

The Psalmist says, “The pastures are clothed with 
flocks; the valleys also are covered over with 
corn; they shout for joy, they also sing.” That is 
poetry. The most ignorant person feels it and 
understands it. It needs noexplanation. Perha 
a Rossettian would alter it to a bird singing for 
joy because the valleys were covered with corn. 
When inanimate nature is made to rejoice in this 
and in such es as “ The fir trees rejoice at 
thee,” “The wilderness and the solitary place 
shall be glad for them ; and the desert shall rejoice 
and blossom as the rose,” pleasing feelings are 
conveyed to the minds of most persons ; but when 
a bird is represented as rejoicing about a thing it 
cannot possibly understand, it excites very different 
feelings in most minds, though some may think it 
oe R. R. 

Boston, Lincolnshire. 


Croucirix in THE Banana Favirt (7* §. xi, 84, 
235).—In the eighty-first stanza of “ The Glasse of 
Time, in the First Age, Divinely handled by 
Thomas Peyton,” 1620, occurs the following, 
which bears on this subject :— 

A cucumber much like it is in shew, 
Of pleasing taste and sweet delightful hue; 
If with a knife the fruit in two you reave, 
A perfect cross you shall therein perceive. 
E. B. Browstow. 
12, Hutchison Street, Montreal, 


‘Icon Basitixe’ (7" §. xii. 143).—Why does 
your correspondent write “Icon” and ‘ Icono- 
clastes,” instead of Hikon and Hikonoclastes? If 
he desires corroboration of his own opinion on the 
authorship of the ‘Eikon,’ I beg to refer him to 
the preface by Edward J. L. Scott in Elliot Stock’s 
reprint, 1880. F,. C. Brrxpeck Terry. 


This subject has already been threshed out and 
exhausted under ‘ Eikon Basilike’ (it is, indeed, 
writing the Greek title in a barbarous way) in 
‘N. & Q.” 2"4 §, iii. 301, 339; iv. 347; v. 393, 
464; vi. 179; viii. 356, 444, 500; ix. 27, 133. 





The old epigram upon it may appropriately be 
quoted on the resuscitation of the question, attri- 
buted by some to B. H. Kennedy, afterwards 
head master of Shrewsbury School, by others to 
Richard Whately, Archbishop of Dublin :— 
“ Who wrote Icon Basiliké?”’ 
“T,” said the Master of Trinity ; 
“TI, with my little divinity, 
I wrote ‘ Who wrote Icon Basiliké?’” 
Christopher Wordsworth, D.D., was Master of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, from 1820 to 1841. 
Joun Picxrorp, M.A, 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Catperon’s ‘St. Exizapern’ (7™ §. xi, 465; 
xii, 12, 89, 190).—The discussion is running wide ; 
but as the value of the whole Chantrey collection 
is now brought in, let me help to close it by saying 
that there must be many of your contributors who 
agree with the prevailing public feeling that the 
bequest fund is being jobbed. The excellent 
general principles laid down for us by Mr. 
Apotpnus Trottore do not and cannot touch 
this point, which is one of fact as against —- 


Last Appot or Giastonsury (7 §, xii. 148). 
—The book is called ‘Tor Hill.’ It was written 
by Horace Smith, and published by Colburn in 
1851. The author’s name does not appear on the 
title-page of the original three-volume edition. 

A. L. Humpareys. 

187, Piccadilly. 


“ Arrer-GAME AT InisH” (78, xii. 149),—A 
very interesting but apparently rare book (John- 
son’s ‘ Dictionary’) has the following :— 

“Trish......(3). A game of elder times. ‘The in- 
constancy of Jrish fitly represents the changeableness 
of human occurrences, since it ever stands so fickle that 
one malignant throw can quite ruin a never so well 
built game.’” 

The quotation is from Hall's ‘ Hore Vacive.’ 
However, an earlier and far more explicit illus- 
tration is to be had. Some persons, indeed, will 
ask, Why go back either to Hall’s or Sir John 
Davies’s time for an illustration on the subject? 
Circumspice, they will say, or something of the sort. 
However, Sir J. Davies, who was Attorney General 
in Ireland under James I., referring to the re- 
sumption, under Edw. IIJ., of the immense grants 
of land originally made to the great English nobles 
among whom Ireland had been parcelled out, goes 
on to say :— 

“Yet afterwards, these liberties being restored by 
direction out of England...... the state of things, like 
a game at Irish, was so turned about, as the lish, 
which hoped to make a perfect conquest of the Irish, 
were by them perfectly and absolutely conquered.” — 
‘Diacoverie of the True Causes,’ &c. 

Tomas J, Ewine. 


Leamington, 
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Wetsz (7* §, xii. 208).— Welsh means nauseous, 
insipid, mawkish ; it implies something that turns 
the stomach. It is another form (but with muta- 
tion of a to ¢, as in Welsh from Wales) of wallow- 
ish. Halliwell has “‘ Wallow, flat, insipid ”; also 
“ Wallowish, nauseous. — Hereford.” In the 
*Promptorium Parvulorum,’ p. 515, we have 
** walhwe-swete, or walow-swete,” 4. ¢., 80 sweet as 
to make one bilious. It is allied to the Eng. walk 
and wallow, and to Lat. uoluere, all with the 
notion of rolling about. 

Still more closely allied are the Low German 
walgig and walghaftig, adjectives signifying ‘‘ pro- 
ductive of nausea”; and the Low German walgen, 
to feel nausea. The root-verb occurs in the Mid. 
High German welgen, to roll about, pt. t. walg ; 
see Schade. Schade gives a large number of 
related words, such as walg, rounded ; , to 
roll ; walagdn, to roll oneself about, also to walk ; 
wulgerung, nausea, &c. It is, therefore, quite free 
from all connexion with Wales. 

Watter W. Sxeart. 


Serseants’ Rives (7" §, xii. 147).—The ring 
in the possession of your correspondent probably 
belonged to Sir Charles Crompton, the third son 
of Peter Crompton, Esq., M.D., of Eaton, near 
Liverpool, who was appointed judge in the Court of 
Queen’s Bench in 1852. If he requires any further 
information he should consult the ‘ Judges of 
England,’ by Edward Foss, F.S.A., published in 
1864 in 9 vols.; also Mr. Wynne’s ‘Serjeant at 
Law,’ wherein it is stated that a motto was first 
placed on the ring in 1577, but Mr. Foss fur- 
nishes instances in 1485, in 1531, and in 1547. He 
may also obtain many valuable particulars of ser- 
jeants, serjeants’ rings, and their mottoes by re- 
ferring to the following pages of ‘N. & Q.’: 1° S, 
v. 59, 92, 110, 139, 181, 363 ; 2™4 §, i, 249; ii, 
24 ; vi. 477 ; 3° S. vi. 69, 117; iv. 219, 252, 278, 
363 ; 6 S, ix. 446, 511; x. 29, 132, 195; xii, 
226, 326. Everarp Home CoLemay, 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Mouikre (7" §, xii. 149)—Biichmann, in 
*Gefliigelte Worte,’ p. 201, Berl., 1879, shows that 
this is much earlier than Moliére. It is a transla- 
tion of the legal maxim “ Ubi rem meam invenio, 
ibi vindico,” which comes from ‘ Digest,’ ix. 6, 1, 
“De rei vindicatione,” “ubi enim probavi rem 
meam esse, necesse habebit possessor restituere.” 
Biichmann also refers to Emerson’s ‘ Essays,’ but 
I cannot verify the reference. 

Ep. MARSHALL. 


His quiet remark as I have it, but I am not 
sure that it is correct, is “Le beau est mon bien ; 
je le reprends oi: je le retrouve,” but retrowve ought 
to be trouve, one would have thought. It is said he 
ee heavily from Spain; most certainly Le Sage 

id. But then both had the authority of Seneca, 
himself a Spaniard, whom Molitre robbed in 





this very maxim. It was Seneca who first had said 

(Epistle xvi.) ‘‘ Quidquid bene est dictum ab ullo, 

meum est.” Who expects morality of a dramatist 

or novelist ? C, A. Warp. 
Walthamstow. 


The well-known phrase “Je prends mon bien 
out je le trouve ” (not retrouve) was said by Moliére 
as an answer to those who reproached him with 
having inserted, nearly verbatim, in his ‘ Fourberies 
de Scapin’ a whole scene (Act II. sc. xi., the famous 
“ Scéne de la galére”: “ Que diable allait-il faire 
dans cette galére?”) of ‘Le Pédant Joué,’ a prose 
comedy by Cyrano de Bergerac, acted eighteen 
years previously. The phrase was not “discovered ” 
by anybody first; the circumstances of his saying 
it have merely been related by his biographers. 

DNaARGEL. 


Rosinsoy, Bishop or Lonpon (7" §S. xi. 49, 
114, 312; xii. 155),—Faulkner, in his ‘ Historical 
Account of Fulham,’ gives the following inscription 
from a stone against the east wall of the church :-— 

“In a Vault underneath Bp, Robinson’s Monument 
to w® it was removed from y* Parish Church of St Gyles 
in the fields, lieth y* body of Thomas Cornwallis Esqr, 
son of Sir Francis Cornwallis & Elizabeth his wife, 
daughter & Sole heir to Sir Henry Jones Bart. of Aber- 
marles in y® county of Carmarthen. He married 
Daughter of Sir Job Chariton Knt, & Bart. by whom 
he had 4 Sons and 5 Daughters survived. His person 
was graceful, his soul sublime ; Honor, Virtue & com- 
placency guided all his actions. A Lover of his Country, 
most tender and indulgent to his Wife and Children, 
Obliging and serviceable to his friends, Hospitable and 
Generous to his Neighbours, Just, Charitable and Cour- 
teous, to all he conversed with. He lived beloved & died 
lamented by them all y® 16 of July 1703, His noon was 
night, being made perfect in 33 years, In y* same vault 
are deposited the remains of his Daughter Letitia, and 
Emma dyed an® Do™ 1714 in y* 13" yeare of her age. 
Letitia exchanged this Life for a better at Nemours in 
France in her way to Aix, whither she was going for the 
recovery of her health in the year 1740 aged 46. 

She dyed as she had lyved 
a bright Example of every Virtue and Accomplishment 
That make Life happiness & Death a blessing.” 
H. G. GrirrinHoore. 
34, St, Petersburg Place, W. 


Avrnor or Booxs Wantep (7" §. xii. 168). 
—Edward Jerningham wrote ‘The Nunnery’ as 
well as ‘The Nun ; or, Adaleida and her Friend,’ 
but the stanza quoted by Mr. Bucktey from 
‘The Nunnery: an Elegy,’ &c., does not occur in 
either of Jerningham’s poems as given in the ninth 
edition of his ‘Poems and Plays,’ 1806, vol. i. 
pp. 26-34, 35-41. Possibly the stanza may have 
appeared in an earlier edition of Jerningham’s 
‘Nunnery,’ for it was written in-imitation of 
Gray’s ‘ Elegy.’ G. F. RB. B. 


Commence To (7 S, xii. 69, 124).—That Dr. 
Murray has proved this construction to be 
ancient should not surprise one. Though I have 


no note of the quotations which I sent him for it, 
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yet, in anticiption of the appearance of the part 
of the ‘ Dictionary’ soon to published, I may 
mention that I can show it to have been used in 
1710, and also by Beloe (1817), Lord Beaconsfield, 
the late Lord Lytton, the late Lord Houghton, &c. 
Specially interesting is the following, from so 
eminent a writer as Landor, under the date of 
1824 :-— 

“The barbarians have commenced, I understand, to 
furbish their professions and vocations with rather 
whimsical skirts and linings,” —‘ Works’ (1853), i. 146. 

F. H. 

Marlesford. 


‘Toe Heratp’ (7"§, xii. 125, 195).—Although 
I do not share in the regret of the Lyon Kine or 
Arms that the lines from Maga at the first reference 
“should have been resuscitated,” I am grieved 
that their perpetuation in ‘N. & Q.’ should have 
pained the susceptibilities of the Lord Lyon that 
now is. It did not occur to me, until I read the 
note of the latter, that ‘The Herald’ was meant 
to throw ridicule on the ancient and much revered 
science of heraldry, or that the herald of the piece 
was other than a false or unauthorized herald, such 
as there may be to-day, who “with cunning art 
and sly contrivance...... fairly cull divers pedigrees.” 
That our great (Durham) historian, Surtees, of all 
men, who, as Mr. E. Peacock says, wrote the 
lines we discuss, could so far forget himself as to 
write down Lord Lyon—the real Simon Pure— 
“<a caitiff,” is indeed asurprise to me. Surely the 
“strange man...... in party-coloured coat, like a 
fool’s jacket, or morris-dancer’s dress,” can have 
no reference to the Lyon King of Arms of seventy 
years ago or of any period ! N. E 

West Herrington. ‘ 


Tor-Boots (7" §. xii. 166).—F. D. H. is 
perhaps right in protesting against the misapplica- 
tion of the term “top-boots”; but is he quite correct 
when he adds, “which has begun to creep into 
use?” I think a long time must have elapsed 
since the term began to be misapplied, for I can 
distinctly remember, quite forty years ago, hearing 
“ Wellington” boots, which were then much worn, 


not uncommonly spoken of as “ top-boots.” 
C. M. P. 


Baccarat (7 §, xi, 488; xii. 75, 151, 191).— 
Miss Busk draws our attention to this town on 
the Meurthe. It is about twelve miles south-east 
of Luneville. May it not, in some manner, have 
given its name to the game? ‘“ Boston,” I sup- 
pose, had a similar origin. JAYDEE. 


. + . 


Wittiam Markaam, Arcnsisnorp or York 
(7" §. xii. 187).—Has G. F. R. B. referred to 
the “very interesting and copious history of the 
Markham family, in all its branches, by the Rev. 
David Frederick Markham,” which, according to 
Burkes ‘ Landed Gentry ’ (1886, vol. ii, p. 1224, 





s.v. ‘Markham of Cufforth Hall”), has been 
edited “by his son, Clements R. Markham, se 
The date of the publication is not given. Possibly 
a reference to this work may answer G. F. R. B.’s 
queries. Again, should this be impracticable or 
fruitless, Capt. Clements R. Markham is still living, 
and an application to him may be successful. 
A. C. W. 


He was consecrated at Whitehall, as was then 
the custom, For as nearly as possible a hundred 
years, from the middle of last century to the 
middle of this, there are but two cases of a 
Northern Bishop consecrated elsewhere (Stubbs’s 
‘Reg. Sacr. Angl.’). 

C. F. 8S. Warren, M.A. 

Longford, Coventry, 


Women Barsers (7* §. xi. 327, 385, 438; xii. 
111, 157).— Doubtless many instances could be 
given of women barbers—not female hairdressers 
employed for ladies only, but shavers of men. At 
Luton, fifteen years ago, I was frequently shaved 
by the wife of a local barber, while in London, at 
a much more recent date, I have been lathered by 
the daughter of the proprietor; and in both cases 
the task was effectively performed. A. F. R. 


Drummer Boy’s Unirorm (7™ §. xii. 168).— 
Hogarth’s ‘ March to Finchley’ has a drummer in 
the foreground of the picture. 

J. P. Srivwett. 


Nexson’s Fonerat Oar (7™ §. xii. 188).— 
There is this notice in Chambers’s ‘ Book of Days,’ 
vol. ii. p. 480 :— 

“The Nelson car, in which the ey of the hero had 
been conveyed to its last resting-place in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral was long retained asarelic. It was at first 
kept in the Painted Hall at Greenwich Hospital, and 
afterwards at the foot of the dome over the chapel; 
but it became dilapidated, and then it was picked away 
piecemeal to form relics.” 

A similar statement, but more precise, is in 
‘N. & Q.,’ 2" S. viii, 538, in reply to a query at 
p. 380:— 

“ Nelson’s funeral car, which formerly stood in the 
Painted Hall, Greenwich Hospital, was removed about 
thirty-six years since, by order of Mr. Locker, then 
Secretary, and since Commissioner of the Hospital. 
This order is understood to have given great dissatis- 
faction. The place assigned for it was a gallery at the 
foot of the dome, over the chapel. It is believed, how- 
ever, that very little of it reached its destination, as the 
car being in a dilapidated state, large portions were 
given away to those who applied, as mementos of the 
admiral.—J. H. W.” 

Ep. MARSHALL. 


UNpDERSTANDABLE (7 §, xii. 189).—I fail to 
see why Cot. Pripgavx, of all people, should query 
this recognized and easily understandable word. 
It is to be found in Cotgrave and Sherwood, and 
in at least three recent dictionaries. Surely syno- 
nymes, even if exact, should not be punished for 
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their exactness by being doomed by a black-capped 
judge. The English language rather treats such 
as Shakespeare treated the Antipholi and Dromios, 
and makes much of them. Here, however, as 
seems to me, the synonimity is not exact, and 
there are contexts where the word differs, and is 
meant to differ, from ‘‘ intelligible” by what some 
might not think a merely “slight nuance.” Let 
ene reflect whether he would always discard “ able 
to be understood ” for “ intelligible”? 
Br. Nicnotson. 


Version or A Battap (7" §. xii. 68).—A 
Greek rendering of ‘ Little Billee’ appeared in the 
Academy of July 19 or 26, or of August 2, 1884. 
I am sorry I cannot give a more exact reference. 

Sr. Swirsry. 


Epavtets (7 §. xi. 49, 176, 372).—I should 
say that the shoulder-knot worn by officers in the 
time of Marlborough, and much more recently 
than in those days, was the precursor of this 
military ornament. Some can remember footmen 
wearing them. A friend of mine, an officer who 
was present at the battle of the Alma, September 
20, 1854, told me that during the campaign in the 
Crimea there was an armistice, and that the 
Russian officers coming within the British lines 
advised them no longer to wear these conspicuous 
ornaments, for by so doing they would be picked 
off by the riflemen. “ Fas est et ab hoste doceri,” 
as I observed. Officers of light companies wore 
what were called ‘‘ wings ” on their shoulders. 

I remember seeing Lord Gough and Major 
Edwardes, after Chilianwallah and Gugerat, pre- 
sented for the honorary degree of D.C.L. in the 
theatre at Oxford in 1850, and the large epaulets 
throwing very much out of fit the scarlet gown 
worn by them, causing it to hang as if on pegs. 


Joun Picxrorp, M.A, 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Tae Mancuester Scuoor (7* §, xii, 28, 118). 
—An instance of the permanence of this phrase 
is afforded in the following extract from a recent 
number of the Gentleman’s Magazine :— 

“ Early last year Dr. Hertzka, a well-known Viennese 
political economist, published a book entitled ‘ Freeland: 
a Social Antici ation.’...... The author has been called a 
* high priest of the Manchester School,’ and ‘ one of the 
most acute of the acute epigones of Ricardo.’” 

A. F. R. 


Sm Tomas Josuva Pratr (1789-1862), 
Baron or toe Excueqver (7 §. x. 507; xi. 
58, 133 ; xii. 78).—The inscription on a tombstone 
in Highgate Cemetery, co. Middlesex, records that 
he was the eldest son of Thomas Platt, Esq., of 
Brunswick Square, London, and was called to the 
Bar (by the nner Temple) on February 9, 1816, 
received his patent as King’s Counsel December 
27, 1834, was raised to the Bench January 27, 





1845, and died February 10, 1862, aged seventy- 


three years. Danie. Hipwe. 


34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 


Kiyo Ricnarp III. at Leicester (7" 8S. xii. 
161).—What is the interesting story about his bed ? 
SEBASTIAN, 


Matuiet anp Hoop (7 S§. xii. 188).—Both 
made use of beliefs so common that I am surprised 
at the question being asked. Why was it not sup- 
posed that they had both borrowed from Shake- 
speare? This, though a question which ignores 
common beliefs, would have been more sensible, 
In ‘ Hamlet,’ I. ii. 198, we find :— 

In the dead vast and middle of the night 
+ «+ « « « « & figure like your father, 
And referring to, but not quoting, I. iv. 3-6, I 
return to I. ii. 218-20 :— 
But even then the morning cock crew loud, 
And at the sound it shrunk in haste away 
And vanish'd from our sight, 
Br. NicHorson. 


Surely the middle of the night is common pro- 
perty, as also knowledge of the fact that ghosts are 
not to be seen after cockcrow. Difficile est proprie 
communia dicere. Has Mr. W. W. Davizs 
observed how flagrantly Mallet and Hood have 
plagiarized Shakespeare? Speaking of the ghost 
of Hamlet’s father, Horatio said that it became 
visible “‘in the dead vast and middle of the night,” 
and Marcellus bore witness that “it faded on the 
crowing of the cock,” the use of spirits, as Hamlet 
was well aware (see ‘ Hamlet,’ I. i. 2). 

Sr. SwirHin. 


This question was asked in the Antiquary 
(vol. i. p. 141) in March, 1880, and, so far as I 
can ascertain, it still remains unanswered. For 
the question of the authorship of Mallet’s ballad 
and its origin, see the Antiquary (ibid., p. 8) and 
the subsequent correspondence in the same volume 
(pp. 95, 140). A. C. W. 


Sr. Lovis (7 §. xii. 187).—For accounts of 
the persecutions of the Albigensians and Mani- 
cheans in the reign of Louis 1X, see Milman’s 
‘Latin Christianity,’ and the authorities there 
given. But Milman shows plainly that the king 
was not guilty of these horrid acts. 

Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A. 

Hastings, 

Witt-o’-THe-Wisp (7% §. xi. 103, 275, 377; 
xii. 74, 193).— Mr. Tomiinson says :— 

** It teems to me to be sufficiently proved that the 
ignis fatuus...... is due to the ignition by eleetricity or by 
accidental flame of marsh gas, or light carburetted 
hydrogen.” 

The Abbé Moigno, the coadjutor of Frangois 
Arago, says (1858) :— 

“ Ces vapeurs lumineuses sont dues...... a du gas hydro- 
géne phosphoré, qui sort du corps des animaux et des 
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poissons a l'état de decomposition, et s’enflamme au con- 
tact de l’air,”’ 

No one will doubt that M. Arago, the “‘illustre 
maitre et ami” of the abbot, was a shining light in 
his day, and a good authority. So, after all, the 
question is this, Which yy has the exclu- 
sive right of being called the Will-o’-the-Wisp ? 
And till this is finally determined, no one can say 
dictatorially it is marsh gas ignited by electricity, 
or phosphoretted hydrogen, which seems to me to 
be the better solution. E. Conuam Brewer. 


The phenomena described by my old pupil Mr. 
E. L. Garserr admit of easy explanation. The 
conditions are: 1. A dark room. 2. A hired 
medium assisted by one or two professional per- 
formerr. 3. Sundry bold assertions. 4. A few 
more or less clumsy conjuring tricks. 5. A 
credulous and somewhat excited audience, and the 
explanation is complete—this spiritualistic Jack- 
o’-Lantern having lured his followers into the un- 
wholesome bog of superstition. 

C. Tomtsoy. 


Avtaors or Quotations Wantep (7" §, xii. 

169).— 

, And broken china, only kept for show. 

In Goldsmith’s ‘ Deserted Village,’ ll. 235-6, are these : 
While broken tea-cups, wisely kept for show, 
Rang’d on the chimney, glisten’d in a row. 

I conjecture this to be the quotation wanted. 

Frepk. RvLe. 
Odimus accipitrem quia semper vivit in armis. 
Ovid, ‘ De Arte Amat.,’ lib. ii, 147. 
Ep. MARSHALL. 
When I was a schoolboy aged ten, 
O, mighty little Greek I knew. 

These are the first two lines of a song, by Theodore 

Hook, I think, entitled ‘The Old Bachelor.’ It can be 

had from any musicseller. Wa. H. Peer. 





Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

Cardinal Beaton, Priest and Politician, By John 

Herkless. (Blackwood & Sons.) 
Mr, Herkuess has produced a most satisfactory book. 
We wich he had given the references to his authorities 
in a fuller manner; but beyond this we have no fault to 
find. The Reformation period in Scotland is one regard- 
ing which party passions still burn so fiercely that it is 
with a sense of relief we open a volume in which the 
author shows that he is conscious of there being faults 
on all sides. Cardinal Beaton was a great ecclesiastic 
and a man of much political sagacity. His morals were 
not worse than those of the higher ecclesiastics of his 
time, but fell very far short of even a low ideal standard, 

The great wealth of the Scottish Church was the main 
cause of its downfall. It has been affirmed that one-half 
of the land in the country was in clerical hands. This 
is age! an exaggeration; but the wealth of the 
Church, when we take into account the poverty of the 
people, was enormous. In earlier times this had worked 
well. Even to the last the monastic estates were far better 
farmed than those of the lay lords, and then the ecclesi- 
astics were for the most part men of peace, They did 





not wage private wars on their neighbours as the barons 
around them did, and therefore their tenants had a 
chance of pursuing the arts of peace. The crying evil 
was that the Church being so rich the king and the great 
aristocracy looked on the bishoprics and rich abbeys 
almoet as their own private property—as establishments 
whose final cause was to furnish snug endowments for 
their children, It was contrary to the canon law for 
illegitimate persons to take holy orders; but this rule 
was so constantly set aside by papal dispensation that it 
was taken as a matter of course that great people should 
provide for their non-legal offspring out of the revenues 
of the Church, The traffic in ecclesiastical preferments 
—simony, 28 it is called, after Simon the magician, of 
whom we find mention in the Acts of the Apostles—was 
carried on north of Tweed in a manner far more shame- 
less than in this country. Every kind of dodge was had 
recourse to for the sake of avoiding the letter of the law 
Mr. Herkless records one strenge instance, which is, we 
fear, but a specimen of much that was going on around. 
Robert Cairncross wished for a fat benefice, so he bet the 
king, James V., a large sum, which he deposited in the 
royal hands, that the king would not present him to the 
first vacant place. The king, we need not add, won the 
woger. He gave him the rich Abbey of Holy Rood, 

Beaton, had he lived in quieter times, would have been 
a Church reformer—of course on the old lines. Like 
Wolsey, Erasmus, More, and, indeed, almost every 
thoughtful Catholic of the time, he was fully aware 
that stringent measures were needed. The revolu- 
tionary strees was too strong for him, His time had to 
be spent in resisting the Protestants, who had already 
become a power perilous to the old order of things, and 
the godless nobles who threw their lot in with them for 
the eake of plunder, The Cardinal has most unfairly been 
held up to odium asa persecutor. Some few Protestants 
were certainly put to death by his means; but when we 
compare him with most of the rulers of his time he 
seems but little stained with blood. In reading the 
annals of the sixteenth century we should never forget 
that toleration, as we have come to understand if, was 
then unthought of, It is as irrational to blame any one 
of those days, Protestant or Catholic, for giving over to 
the fire, the axe, or the gallows those they regarded as 
unsound in faith as it would be to contemn them for not 
realizing that the earth was a globe, and that the sun 
did not sweep round it once every twenty-four hours. 

We are sorry to note that Mr. Herkless’s volume does 
not possess an index. We trust that this defect may be 
made good when a second edition is called for. 


Ashmore, co, Dorset; a History of the Parish. With 
Index to the Registers from 1651 to 1820. By E. W. 
Watson, M.A. (Gloucester, Bellows). 

Ir our antiquaries of former days had known what were 

the kind of things which would interest their successors, 

we should have possessed a treasure of information 
which has now perished beyond all hope of recovery. 

Mr. Watson, though he honestly tells his readers of his 

own shortcomings, has produced a very interesting 

book. Had he written in the last century, we can well 
imagine that he would have thought the folk-lore of the 
village below contempt. We know simpletons who hold 
this opinion even now. As it is, however, he has taken 
care to record such as he can gather. It seems that 
there is in this parish a lonely place where, till within 
living memory, strange sounds were heard, They were 
reputed to be made by creatures in the air which went 
by the name of “ Gappergennies.” There was a barrow 
near the spot, with which, in the popular mind, these 
noises seem to have been connected. A time came— 
some fifty years ago—when the old cart-track gave way 
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to a stoned road; the barrow was levelled, and the 
noises were heard no more. 
the other side of the way, a cross had always been kept 
cut in the turf. This connexion between the symbol of 
salvation and a place of heathen burial is very striking. 
It brings to our mind a weird story of the year 1527, of 
men digging for treasure near what seems to have been 
a barrow, which is printed in the Arch@ologia, vol. xlviii. 
p. 255. The index to the parish register seems to be 
very carefully done. In all cases it is far better to print 

rish registers in full; but where this cannot be done 

‘or want of funds we gladly welcome even an index. 


British Work in India, By R. Carstairs. (Blackwood 

& Sons.) 
Ir bas been remarked by many foreigners, from the ex- 
Empress of the French down to the common sailors who 
throng the ports of Rotterdam and Antwerp, that the 
ignorance of the English people as to their vast Eastern 
possessions is a wonderful portent. It is now more than 
a third of a century since the terrible catastrophe of 
the Indian Mutiny directed the minds of every one to our 
great Oriental dependency, Then for a time all of us 
were talking of India and its geography, and in 
part its history seemed to have become impressed 
on the mind of the British people; but peace came 
at length, and with peace the same sluggish languor. 
A new generation bas grown up since those days, to whom 
the scenes that were enacted at Delhi and Cawnpoor are 
mere matters of history, not terrible realities, every inci- 
dent of which was awaited with throbbing anxiety. 

Mr. Carstairs has endeavoured to remove in some de- 
gree this dense cloud of apathetic ignorance. We trust 


that he may be successful; but John Bull is a per- 
tinacious animal—he clings to ignorance with a fervour 
wey, A a nobler cause. Though we have little hope 


that ‘ British Work in India’ will be read as it ought to 
be, we are sure that it will do much good. It is 
evidently the work of one who is thoroughly at home on 
the subjects of which he treats, All the parts of his 
volume are not of equal importance, and we should be 
unfair if we did not say that here and there we come on 
assages with which we are not in full accord, It would 
strange if it were noteo. The chapters on the Law 
and the Law Courts are of extreme value. We trust they 
will be carefully studied by members of both houses of 
the legislature, Whatever may be the duties of others, 
it is simply shameful that peers and members of the 
lower house of Parliament should permit themeelves to 
remain in ignorance of the affairs of that great depen- 
dency for whose good they are, from time to time, called 
upon to legislate. 


Thomas Naogeorgvs : Pammachius. Herausgegeben von 
Johannes Bolte und Erich Schmidt. (Berlin, Verlag 
von Speyer & Peters.) 

To that eminently useful collection of reprints the 

“Lateinische Litteraturdenkmiiler des XV. und XVI. 

Jahrhunderts"’ of Max Hermann and Siegfried Szama- 

télski, Speyer & Peters, publishers to the Berlin Uni- 

versity, have added a critical edition, with an introduction, 
of the ‘Pammachius’ of Naogeorgus, better known to 

a very limited circle as Kirchmeyer. To echolars this is 

a welcome gift. The early editions (Willemburg, 1538, 

and Augsbourg) are rare and expensive, His ‘ Pam- 

machius’ has been frequently translated into German 
and Bohemian, and also into English, though this trans- 
lation is undiscoverable. He is called by Herford 

(‘Studies in the Literary Relations of England and Ger- 

many in the Seventeenth Century’) the Corypheus of 

the purely Protestant wing of the Latin drama (p. 120). 

To students of the Reformation and of the Latin drama 

this reprint will be equally welcome. 


Near this barrow, but on | 


English Dialects : their Sounds and Homes. By Alex- 
ander J. Ellis. (Kegan Paul & Co,) 
We believe this to be the last work that its lamented 
author ever saw through the press. Mr. Ellis was the 
greatest authority on sounds and pronunciation that 
this or any other country has ever produced. United 
to an amount of linguistic scholarship to which few of 
the most industrious ever attain he had an ear for 
differences of dialect of remarkab!e acuteness. To 
criticize such a book as it deserves would require @ 
reviewer with attainments equal to, or at least on the 
same plane with, the author. To this the present writer 
makes no pretension. He can, however, say with the 
fullest confidence that Mr. Ellis’s statements and deduc- 
tions are quite correct as to those parts of England with 
the folk-speech of which he is familiar, 


Church and State under the Tudors. 

Child, M.A, (Longmans & Co.) 
History and theology blend so much in the sixteenth 
century that it is not easy to write on the former without 
trenching on what are to us forbidden pastures, Mr, 
Child’s views are clear and distinct ; there is no hesitation 
whatsoever in his conclusions. He maintains that the 
English Church is the creation of the State, and has 
devoted no little learning to the support of his thesis, 
Whether this be true or false it is not for us to say, but 
we are bound in justice to point out that the work is 
one of considerable scholarship. Whatever the reader's 
opinions may be, he cannot but derive instruction from 
Mr. Child’s pages. Like most other works of the same 
class, the merits of the various parts are unequal. The 
later chapters—which relate to Elizabeth—are in every 
way superior to those which precede them, 


Memorials of Edinburgh in the Olden Time. 

Daniel Wilson, LL.D. (A. & C. Black.) 
Part X.of this admirable reprint gives plates of numerous 
buildings of antiquarian interest now destroyed. The 
chapter dealing with the West Barand suburbs has special 
interest, 


By Gilbert W, 


By Sir 





fPotices ta Correspondents 


We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a se te slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requ 
to bead the second communication “‘ Duplicate.” 


Cara (“ Love is blind”).—You will find this in ‘ Two 
Gentlemen of Verona,’ Li. i; ‘Merchant of Venice,’ 
Il. vi.; ‘Henry V.,’ V. ii.; and “If love be blind, 
* Romeo and Juliet,’ ITI. ii. 

Errata,—P, 203, col. 1, 1.25 from bottom, for 
** Philotas, afterwards a physician at Ampbhisea, and 
| student at Alexandria,” read Philotas, a physician at 
| Amphissa, who had been a student at Al-randria.— 
| P. 216, col, 1, 1. 17, for “‘ puncheon”’ read pancheon. 

NOTICE 
Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
| Business Letters to “ The Publisher ”—at tne Office, 22, 
| Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 











